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THE COXSWAIN'S BRIDE 

OR 

THE RISING TIDE 

A TALE OF THE SEA 


CHAPTER I 

Thr coxswain went by the name of Sturdy Bob 
among his mates. Among the women of the village 
ho was better known as handsome Bob, and, looking 
at him, you could not help seeing that both titles 
were appropriate, for our coxswain was broad and 
strong as well as good-looking, with that peculiar 
cast of features and calm decided manner which 
frequently distinguish the men who are born to 
lead their fellows. 

Robert Massey, though quite young, was already 
a leader of men — not only by nature but by pro- 
fession — being coxswain of the Grey ton lifeboat, 
and, truly, the men who followed his lead had need 
to be made of good stuff, with bold, enthusiastic, self- 
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sacrificing spirits, for he often led them into scenes 
of wild — but, hold ! We must not forecast. 

Well, we introduce our hero to the reader on a 
calm September evening, which blazed with sun- 
shine. The sun need not have been mentioned, 
however, but for the fact that it converted the head 
of a fair-haired fisher-girl, seated beside Bob, into a 
ball of rippling gold, and suffused her young cheeks 
with a glow that rudely intensified her natural 
colour. 

She was the coxswain's bride-elect, and up to 
that date the course of their true love had run quite 
smoothly in spite of adverse proverbs, 

" I can't believe my luck," said Bob, gravely. 

He said most things gravely, though there was 
not a man in Greyton who could laugh more heartily 
than he at a good joke. 

"What luck do you mean. Bob?" asked Nellie 
Carr, lifting her eyes from the net she was mending, 
and fixing them on the coxswain's bronzed face with 
an air of charming innocence. Then, becoming 
suddenly aware of what he meant without being 
told, she gave vent to a quick little laugh, dropped 
her eyes on the net, and again became intent on 
repairs. 

** To think," continued Bob, taking two or three 
draws at his short pipe — for our hero was not per- 
fect, being, like so many of his class, afflicted with, 
the delusion of tobacco ! — " to think that there '11 be 
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no Nellie Carr to-morrow afternoon, only a Mrs. 
Massey 1 The tide o' my life is risin' fast, Nellie — 
almost at flood now. It seems too good to be 
true '' 

"Eight you are, boy," interrupted a gruff but 
hearty voice, as a burly fisherman "rolled" round 
the stern of the boat in front of which the lovers 
were seated on the sand. " Wen my Moggie an' me 
was a-coortin* we thought, an' said, it was too good 
to be true, an' so it was; leastwise it was too true to 
be good, for Moggie took me for better an' wuss, 
though it stood to reason I couldn't be both, d'ee see? 
an* I soon found her wuss than better, which " 

" Come, come, Joe Slag," cried Bob, "let's have 
none o your ill-omened growls to-night. What 
brings you here ? " 

" I 've comed for the key o' the lifeboat," returned 
Slag, with a knowing glance at Nellie. "If the 
glass aint tellin' lies we may have use for her 
before long." 

Massey pulled the key from his pocket, and gave 
it to Slag, who was his bowman, and who, with the 
exception of himself, was the best man of the life- 
boat crew, 

"I'll have to follow him," said Bob, rising soon 
after his mate had left, "so good-bye, Nellie, till to- 
morrow." 

He did not stoop to kiss her, for the wide sands 
lay before them with fisher-boys playing thereon — 
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apparently in their fathers* boots and son' westers — 
and knots of observant comrades scattered about. 

"See that you*re not late at church to-morrow, 
Bob," said the girl, with a smile and a warning look. 

*' Trust me," returned Bob. 

As he walked towards the lifeboat-house — a con- 
spicuous little building near the pier — he tried to 
blow off some of the joy in his capacious breast by 
whistling. 

"Why, Slag," he exclaimed on entering the shed, 
" I do believe you Ve been an' put on the blue 
ribbon ! '* 

"That's just what I've done, Bob," returned the 
other. "I thought you'd 'ave noticed it at the 
boat; but I forgot you could see nothin' but the 
blue of Nellie's eyes." 

"Of course not. , Who'd expect me to see any- 
thing else when I'm beside herV retorted Bob, 
" But what has made you change your mind ? I 'm 
sure the last time I tried to get you to hoist the 
blue-peter ye were obstinate enough — dead against 
it." 

" True, Bob ; but since that time I 've seed a dear 
woman that 1 was fond of die from drink, an' I 've 
seed Tom Eiley, one of our best men, get on the 
road to ruin through the same ; so I 've hoisted thQ 
blue flag, as ye see," 

"That's a good job, Slag, but don't you forget, 
my lad, that the blue ribbon won't save you. There's 
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but Om Saviour of men. Nevertheless, it 's well to 
fight our battles under a Hag, an' the blue is a good 
one — as things go. Sliow your colours and never 
say die; that's my motto. As you said, Slag, the 
glass ^5 uncommon low to-day. I shouldn't wonder 
if there was dirty weather brcwin' up somewhere." 

The coxswain was right, and the barometer on 
that occasion was a true prophet. The weather 
which ''brewed up" that evening was more than 
''dirty," it was tempestuous; and before midnight 
a tremiiudous hurricane was devastating the western 
shores of line kingdom. Many a good ship fonglit a 
hard battle that night with tide and tempest, and 
many a bad one wcjit down. Tiie gale was short- 
lived but fierce, and it strewed our western sliores 
witli wreckage and corpses, while it called forth tlie 
energies and heroism of our lifeboat and coast-guard 
men from nortli to south. 

Driving before tlie gale that night under close- 
reefed topsails, a small but well-found schooner 
came careering over the foaming billows from the 
regions of the far south, freighted with merchandise 
and gold and happy human beings. Happy ! Ay, 
they were happy, botli i.)assengers and crew, for they 
were used by tliat time to facing and out-riding 
gales; and was not the desired haven almost in 
sight — home close at hand ? 

The captain, however, did not share in the general 
satisfaction. Out in "blue water" he feared no 
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gale, but no one knew better than himself that the 
enemy was about to assail him at his weakest 
moment — when close to land. No one, however, 
could guess his thoughts as he stood there upon the 
■quarter-deck, clad in oil-skins, drenched with spray, 
glancing now at the compass, now at the sails, or at 
the scarce visible horizon. 

As darkness deepened and tempest increased, the 
passcngei-s below became less cheerful, with the ex- 
ception of one curly-haired little girl, whose exuber- 
ant spirit nothing could quell. Her young widowed 
mother had given in to the little one's importunities, 
and allowed her to sit up late on this the last night 
at sea, to lend a helping hand while she packed up 
so as to ^be ready for landing next day. Consent 
had been the more readily given that the white- 
haired grandfather of little Lizzie volunteered to 
take care of her and keep her out of mischief. 

The other passengers were as yet only subdued, 
not alarmed. There were men and women and little 
ones from the Australian cities, rough men from the 
sheep farms, and bronzed men from the gold mines. 
All were busy making preparations to land on the 
morrow. With the exception of those preparations 
things on board went on much as they had been 
going on in " dirty weather " all the voyage through. 

Suddenly there was a crash ! Most of the male 
passengers, knowing well what it meant, sprang to 
the companion ladder— those of them at least who 
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had not tceu thrown down or paralysed — and rushed 
on deck. Shrieks and yells burst forth as if in 
eniulalion of the howling winds. Crash followed 
crash, as each billow lifted the doomed vessel and 
lot her fall on the sands with a shock that no 
structure made by man could long withstand. Next 
moment a terrific rending overhead told that one, 
or both, of the masts had gone by the board. At 
the same time the sea found entrance and poured 
down hatchways and through opening seams in 
cataracts. The inclined position of the deck 
showed that she was aground. 

Tlie very thought of being aground comforted 
some, for, to their minds, it implied nearness to 
land, and land was, in their idea, safety. These 
simple ones were doomed to terrible enlightenment. 
Little Lizzie, pale and silent from terror, clung to 
her grandfather's neck ; the young widow to his 
disengaged arm. With the other arm the old man 
held on to a brass rod, and prevented all three from 
being swept to leeward, where several of the women 
and children were already struggling to escape from 
a mass of water and wrecked furniture. 

" Come on deck — all hands ! " shouted a hoarse 
voice, as one of the otiicers leaped into the cabin, 
followed by several men, who assisted the people 
to rise. 

It is usual to keep passengers below as much as 
possible in such circumstances, but the position o| 
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the schooner, with her bow high on a bank, and 
her stern deep in the water, rendered a different 
course needful on this occasion. 

With difficulty the passengers were got up to the 
bow, where they clustered and clung about tlie 
windlass and other points of vantage. Then it was 
that the true nature of their calamity was revealed, 
for no land was visible, nothing was to be seen 
around them but a hell of raging foam, which, in 
the almost total darkness of the night, leaped and 
glimmered as if with pliosphoric light. Beyond 
this circle of, as it were, wild lambent Hame, all was 
black, like a wall of ebony, from out of which con- 
tinually there rushed iiito view coiling, curling, 
hoary-headed monsters, in the shape of roaring bil- 
lows, which burst upon and over them, doltiging the 
decks, and causing the timbers of the ship to writhe 
as if in pain. 

"We Ve got on the tail o* the sands," muttered a 
sailor to some one as he passed, axe in hand, to cut 
away the wreckage of the masts, wliich were pound- 
ing and tugging alongside. 

On the sands ! Yes, but no sands were visible, 
for they had struck on an outlying bank, far from 
shore, over which the ocean swept like the besom 
of destruction. 

It was nearly low water at the time of the dis- 
aster. As the tide fell the wreck ceased to heave. 
Then it became possible for the seamen to move 
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about without clinging to shrouds and stancliions 
for very life. 

''Fetch a rocket^ Jim," said the captain to one 
of tlie men. 

Jim obeyed, and soon a whizzing line of light was 
seen athwart the black sky. 

''They'll never see it," muttered tlie first mate, 
as he got ready another rocket. " Weather 's too 
thick." 

Several rockets were fired, and then, to make 
more srire of attracting the lifeboat men, a tar-barrel, 
fastened to the end of a spar, was thrust out ahead 
and set on fire. By tlie grand lurid flare of this 
giant torch the surrounding desolation was made 
more apparent, and at the fearful sight hearts which 
had hitherto held up began to sink in despair. 

The mate's fears seemed to be well grounded, for 
no answering signal was seen to rise from the laud, 
towards which every eye was anxiously strained. 
One hour passed, then another, and another, but 
still no help came. Then the tide began to rise, 
and with it, of course, the danger to increase. All 
this time rockets had been sent up at intervals, and 
tar-barrels had been kept burning. 

*' We had better make tlie women and children 
fast, sir," suggested the matC; as a heavy mass of 
spray burst over the bulwarks and drenched them. 

"Do so," replied the captain, gathering up a 
coil of rope to assist in the work. 
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"Is this necessary?" asked the widow, as the 
captain approached her. 

'* I fear it is," he replied. "The tide is rising fast. 
In a short time the waves will be breaking over us 
again, and you will run a chance of bein* swept 
away if we don't make you fast But don't despair, 
they must have seen our signals by this time, an' 
we shall soon have the lifeboat otit." 

"God grant it," murmured the widow, fervently, 
as she strained poor little trembling Lizzie to her 
breast. 

But as the moments flew by and no suctsour came, 
some gave way altogether and moaned piteously, 
while others appeared to be bereft of all capacity 
of thought or action. Many began to pray in frantic 
incoherence, and several gave vent to their feelings 
in curses. Only a few maintained absolute self- 
possession and silence. Among these were the 
widow and one or two of the other women. 

They were in this condition when one of the crew 
who had been noted as a first-rate singer of sea 
songSj and the "life of the fo'gs'l," had occasion to 
pass the spot where the passengers were huddled 
under the lee of the starboard bulwarks. 
' "Is there never a one of ye," he asked, almost 
sternly, "who can pray like a Christian without 
screechin'? You don't suppose the Almighty's 
deaf, do you ? " 

This unexpected speech qxiieted the noisy ones, 
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and one of the women, turning to a man beside her, 
said, " You pray for us, Joe." 

Joe was one of those who had remained, from 
the first, perfectly still, except when required to 
move, or when those near him needed assistance. 
He was a grave elderly man, whose quiet demean- 
our, dress, and general appearance, suggested the 
idea of a city missionary — an idea which was 
strengthened when, in obedience to the woman's 
request, he promptly prayed, in measured sentences, 
yet with intense earnestness, for deliverance — first 
from sin and then from impending death — in the 
name of Jesus. His petition was very short, and it 
was barely finished when a wave of unusual size 
struck the vessel with tremendous violence, burst 
over the side and almost swept every one into the 
sea. Indeed, it was evident that some of the weaker 
of the party would have perished then if they had 
not been secured to the vessel with ropes. 

It seemed like a stern refusal of the prayer, and 
was regarded as such by some of the despairing 
ones, when a sudden cheer was heard and a light 
resembling a great star was seen to burst from the 
darkness to windward. 

**The lifeboat!" shouted the captain, and they 
cheered with as much hearty joy as if they were 
already safe. 

' A few minutes more and the familiar blue and 
white boat of mercy leaped out of darkness into 
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the midst of the foaming waters like a living 
creature. 

It was the boat from the neighbouring port of 
Brentley. Either the storm-drift bad not been so 
thick in that direction as in the nciglibourhood of 
Greyton, or the Brentley men had kept a better look- 
out. Slie had run down to the wreck under sail. 
On reaching it — a short distant to windward — the 
sail was lowered, the anchor dropped, the cable 
payed out, and the boat eased down until it was 
under the lee of the wreck. But the first joy at her 
appearance quickly died out of the hearts of some, 
who were ignorant of the powers of lifeboats and 
lifeboat men, when the little craft was seen at one 
moment tossed on the leaping foam till on a level 
with the ship's bulwarks, at the next moment far 
down in the swirling waters under the mizzen cliains; 
now sheering off as if about to forsake them alto- 
gether ; anon rushing at their sides with a violence 
that threatened swift destruction to the boat; never 
for one instant still; always tugging and plunging 
like a mad thing. " How can we ever get into 
that ? " was the thought that naturally sprang into 
the minds of some with chilling power. 

Those, however, who understood the situation 
better, had more legitimate ground for anxiety, for 
they knew that the lifeboat, if loaded to its utmost 
capacity, could not carry more than half the souls 
that had to be saved. On becoming aware of this 
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the men soon began to reveal their true characters. 
The unselfish and gentle made way for the women 
and children. The coarse and brutal, casting shame 
and every manly feeling aside, struggled to the 
front with oaths and curses, some of them even 
using that false familiar motto, " Every man for 
himself, and God for us all !'* 

But these received a check at the gangway, for 
there stood the captain, revolver in hand. lie spoke 
but one word — "back," and the cravens slunk away. 
The mild man who had offered prayer sat on tlie 
ship's bulwarks calmly looking on. He understood 
the limited capacity of the boat, and had made up 
his mind to die. 

" Now, madam, make haste," cried the mate, 
pushing his way towards tlie widow. 

" Come, father," she said, holding out her hand; 
but the old man did not move. 

" There arc more women and little ones," he said, 
"tlian the boat can hold. Good-bye, darling. We 
shall meet again— up yonder. Go." 

" Never !" exclaimed the widow, springing to his 
side. *'I will die with you, father! But here, 
boatman, save, oh, save my child !" 

No one attended to her. At such terrible mo- 
ments men cannot afford to wait on indecision. 
Other women were ready and only too glad to go. 
With a sense almost of relief at the thought 
that separation was now impossible, the widow 
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strained the child to lier bosom and clung to her 
old father. 

At that moment the report of a pistol was heard, 
and a man fell dead upon the deck. At the last 
moment he had resolved to risk all and rushed to 
the side, intending to jump into the boat. 

"Shove off," was shouted. The boat shot from 
the vessel's side. The bowman hauled on the cable. 
In a few seconds the oars were shipped, the anchor 
was got in, and the overloaded but insubniergible 
craft disappeared into the darkness out of which it 
had come. 

The wretched people thus left on the wreck knew 
well that the boat could not make her port, land the 
rescued party, and return for them under some 
hours. They also knew that the waves were in- 
creasing in power and volume with the rising water, 
and that their vessel could not survive anotlier tide. 
Can we wonder that most of them again gave way 
to despair — forgetting that with God " all things 
are possible " ? 

They were not yet forsaken, however. On the 
pier-head at Grcyton tlieir signals had indeed been 
observed, but while the Brentley boat, owing to its 
position, could run down to tlie wreck with all 
sail set, it was impossible for that of Greyton to 
reach it, except by pulling slowly against wind and 
tide. 

The instant tliat Bob Massey saw the flare of the 
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firsL lar burrol he had called out his men. One after 
another they came leaping over the rocks — eager 
for the God-like work of saving life. 

It is one of the grand characteristics of our life- 
boatmen that ou being summoned to the fight there 
arc orten far more volunteers than are required. Joe 
Slag, as in duty bound, was first to answer the call. 
Then several of the younger men came running 
down. Last of all — almost too late — Tom Jliley 
appeared, buckling on his lifebelt as he ran. His 
gait was not quite steady, and his face was Hushed. 
The coxswain was quick to note these facts. 

''Take that lifebelt off!" he said, sternly, when 
]wiley came up. 

No ne(Hl to ask why. The tippler knew the 
reason why only too well, and ho also knew that it 
was useless as well as dangerous to disobey the 
coxswain. He took off the belt at once, flung it 
down, and staggered away back to his grog-shop. 

A powerful young fislierman — who had felt al- 
most heart-broken by being refused permission to 
go for want of room — gladly put on the belt and 
took Eiley's place. Another minute and they were 
out of the harbour, battling with the billows and 
lighting their way inch by inch against the howling 
blast. At last they got out so far that they could 
hoist sail and run with a slant for the wreck. 
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CIIAPTEE II 

It was daylight by the time the Greyton lifeboat 
arrived at the scene of action, but the thicks spray- 
charged atmosphere was almost as bad to see through 
as the blackness of night. 

"I'm afeared she's gone/' shouted Slag to the 
coxswain, putting his liand to his mouth to prevent 
the words being blown bodily away. 

"No — I see her bearing sou'-west," was the 
brief reply, as Bob Massey plied his steering oar. 

A few minutes later, and the despairing people 
on the wreck, catching sight of the boat, greeted her 
with a long, wild cheer of reviving hope, 

" What is it ? " asked the widow, faintly, for she 
bad been growing gradually weaker from prolonged 
exposure. 

"The lifeboat, darling," said her father. "Did I 
not say that He would not forsake us ? " 

" Thank God ! " murmured tlie poor woman, 
fervently. " Look up, Lizzie ; the lifeboat is coming 
to save us 1 " 

The child, who had been comparatively wai>m and 
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slieltcred, at the expense of her motlier, lool^ed up 
and smiled. 

Soon the boat was alongside, and mncli the same 
scene that we have already described was re-enacted ; 
hut there were no rebels this time. By the captain's 
resolute bearing at first many lives had probably 
been saved. 

When most of the people had been lowered into 
the boat — not without great risk and many bruises — 
the widow, who, cowering with her father and child 
under the forecastle, had been overlooked, was led to 
the side with her child. 

" Not together, ma am," said tlie captain. " You 'd 
likely drop her. Let me lower the child down first; 
or come first yourself — tliat will bo better." 

"Give Lizzie to me," said the grandfather. "I'll 
liold her till you are safe, and ready to receive her.*' 

"Look alive, ma'am," urged one of the lifeboat 
men, who had scrambled on deck to render assist- 
ance. 

The widow was soon in the boot, and held out her 
arms for little Lizzie. Somehow — no one could tell 
how — the men made a bungle of it Perhaps the 
very fear of doing so was the cause. Instead of 
being caught by tlie boatmen, Lizzie slipped between 
the boat and the vessel into the boiling sea. Giving 
one agonised cry, the grandfather leaped after h(*,r, 
but the surging boat swept in at the moment, and 
the old man fortunately fell into that instead of the 
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sea. lie was ]iot hurt, for strong arms liad been 
upraised to receive him. The little child rose above 
the foam as she was whirled past the stern of the 
boat by a swift current. Bob Masscy saw her little 
outstretched arms. There was no time for tliought 
or consideration. With one bound the coxswain 
was overboard. Next moment tlio crew saw him 
far astern with the child in his arms. 

"Get 'em all aboard first T' came back, even 
against the wind, in Bob's powerful, deep-toned 
voice. 

Anotlier moment, and he was lost to sight in the 
boiling waste of waters. Slag knew well what he 
meant. If tliey should cast off tlie rope before 
rescuing all, for the purpose of picking up the cox- 
swain, there w^ould be no possibility of getting back 
again to the schooner, for she was fast breaking 
up. Every current and eddy about tliese sands was 
well known to Joe Slag, also the set of the tides 
— besides, had not B)Ob got on his lifebelt ? He felt, 
nevertheless, that it was a tremendous risk to let 
him go. But what could poor Slag do ? To cast off 
at once would have been to sacrifice about a do^^en 
lives for the sake of saving two. It was a fearful 
trial. Joe loved Bob as a brother. His heart well 
nigh burst, but it stood the trial. He did his duty, 
and held on to the wreck ! 

Duty, on that occasion, however, was done with a 
promptitude, and in a fashion, that was not usual iu 
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one of Ills sedate nature. J^'orlunately, none but 
im^n remained on \}\() wreck by tliat time. 

"Tumble 'em in — sharp!" cried Slag. 

The lifeboat men obeyed literally, and tumbled 
them in with a celerity that might almost have 
awakened surprise in a sack of potatoes! 

To haul up tlie anchor would have been slow 
work. Slag— economical by nature — became ex- 
travagant for once. An axe made short work of 
cable and anchor. 

"I^t 'cm go!" he growled, as the boat drifted 
away. 

The sail was set with miraculous speed, for now 
the wind w^as in their favour, and the gay lifeboat 
bounded off in the direction where ])ob had dis- 
appeared, as though it felt a lively interest in the 
recovery of its coxswain. It scenu;d as if tlie very 
elements sympathised with their anxiety, for just 
then the gale sensibly abated, and tlie rising sun 
broke through a rift in the grey clouds. 

"There he is— 1 see him!" shouted the man in 
the bow — pointing eagerly ahead. 

" It 's on'y a bit o' wreck, boy," cried a comrade. 

" Eight you arc/' returned the bowman. 

"There he is, tliough, an' no mistake, this time. 
Port ! — port ! hard-a-port !" 

As he spoke, the boat swept round into a sort of 
cross-current anujug the waves, where an object re- 
sembling a man was observed spinning slowly round 
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like a lazy teetotum. They were soon alongside. A 
dozen claw-like hands made a simultaneous grasp, 
and hauled the object on board with a mighty cheer, 
for it was, indeed, tlie coxswain — alive, tliough 
nuicli exhausted — with his precious little curly- 
haired burden in his arms. 

The burden was also alive, and not much <3x- 
hausted, for the weather was comparatively warm at 
tlie time, and Bob had thrust her little head into the 
luxuriant thicket of In's beard and whiskers; and, 
spreading his great hands and arms all over her 
little body, had also kept lier well out of the 
water — all which the great buoyancy of his lifebelt 
enabled him easily to do. 

Shall we describe the joy of the widow and the 
grandfather? No; tliere are some sacred matters in 
life which are best left to the imagination. Tlie 
sunshine wliich had begun to scatter the clouds, and 
Hood both land and sea, was typical of the joy 
which could find no better means than sobs where- 
with to express gratitude to the God of mercy. 

We have said that the gale had begun to abate. 
When the lifeboat escaped from the turmoil of cross- 
seas that raged over the sands and got into deep 
water, all difficulties and dangers were past, and she 
was able to lay her course for Greyton harbour. 

"Let's have another swig o* that cold tea," said 
Eob Massey, resuming his rightful post at the helm. 
"It has done me a power o' good, i had no notion 
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that cold tea was so good for warmiu' the cocldes o* 
one's heart." 

Ah ! liob Masscy, ifc was not the cold tea, but the 
saving of that little girl tliat sent the life's blood 
careering so warmly through your veins ! However, 
tliere 's no harm done in putting it down to the credit 
of the cold tea. Had the tea been hot, there might 
have been some truth in your fancy. 

"What's the time?" asked Bob, with a sudden 
look of anxiety. 

" Just gone ten/' said Slag, consulting a chrono- 
meter that bore some resemblance to an antique 
warming-pan. 

The look of anxiety on the coxswain's countenance 
deepened. 

" Ease off the sheet a bit/' he said, looking sternly 
over the weather quarter, and whistling for a fresher 
breeze, thongh most men would have thought the 
breeze fresh enough already. 

As if to accommodate him, and confirm the crew 
in the whistling superstition, the breeze did increase 
at the moment and sent tlie lifeboat, as one of the 
men said, "snoring" over the wild sea towards the 
harbour of Greyton, 

It was a grand sight to behold the pier of the little 
port on that stormy morning. Of course, it had 
soon become known that the lifeboat was out. 
Although at starting it had been seen by only a few 
of the old salts — whose delight it was to recall the 
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memory of grand stormy times long past, by facing 
the gales at all hours in oiled coats and son'-westers 
— the greater part of the fishing village only became 
aware of the fact on turning out to work in the 
morning. We have said that the gale had moder- 
ated, and the sun had come out, so tliat the pier was 
crowded, no^ only with fislier-folk, but with visitors 
to the port and other landsmen. 

Great was the hope, and sanguine the expecta- 
tion of the crowd, when, after long and anxious 
waiting, tlie lifeboat was at last descried far out at 
sea, making straiglit for the harbour. 

"All right, Bill," exclaimed an old fisherman, who 
had been for some time past sweeping tlie horizon 
with his glass, "the flag's a-flyin'." 

"What does that mean ?" asked a smart young 
lady, who had braved tlie blast and run the risk of 
a salt- wash from the sprays at the pier-end in her 
eager desire to see the boat arrive. 

"It means. Miss, that tliey've managed to save 
somebody — how many, in course, we can't tell till 
they come/' 

There was a strong disposition on the part of the 
crowd to cheer when this was said. 

After a few minutes' further observation, the old 
man with the glass murmured, as if speaking to 
himself, "I do believe she's chock-full o' people." 

When tliis was repeated, the suppressed cheer 
broke forth, and iho e:icitement increased. Soon 
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tlie people with good eyes could see for tlieniselves 
that tlic swiftly approacliing boat was as full as she 
could hold of human beings. At the same time, 
those who were iu the boat could see tiie swarms 
of sympathisers on the pier who awaited their 
arrival. 

But there was one man who took no note of these 
things, and seemed indinbrcnt to everytliing around 
him. The coxswain of tlie lifeboat was spiritually 
absent from the scene ! 

"You seem to've got the fidgets, Bob," remarked 
Joe Slag, looking earnestly at his friend. "That 
swim has been too much for 'ee." 

" Taint thai, Joe,'' replied Bob, quickly. " Wliat 's 
tlie time now, lad?" 

Pulling out the anti([uo warming-pan again, Slag 
said it was nigh a quarter past ten, and added that 
he (Bob) seemed to be " uncommon consarned about 
the time o* day that mornin'." 

"And so would you be, lad," returned the cox- 
swain, in a low voice, as he advanced his mouth to 
his comrade's ear, "if you was in my fix. I've got 
to be spliced this day b(jforo twelve, an' tlie church 
is more'n two miles uiland !" 

"That's awk'ard," returned Slag, with a troubled 
look. " But, 1 say, Bob, you 've ktip' this uncommon 
close from us all — eh? I never lieerd ye was to bo 
spliced so soon." 

"Of course I kep* it close, 'cus I wanted to give 
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yoi) an' my mates a surprise, but it strikes me I '11 
give some other people a surprise to-day, for there 's 
no time to put on clean toggery." 

"You'll never manage it," said Slag, in a sym- 
pathetic tone, as he once more consulted the warm- 
ing-pan, *' It 's gettin* on for half arter ten now, an' 
it takes a mortal time to rig out in them go-to- 
meetiu* slops." 

" Do I look anything like a bridegroom as I am V* 
asked the coxswain with a curious glance* 

"Sca'cely," replied Slag, surveying his friend 
with a grim smile — (" mind your helm, Bob, there 's 
a awk'ard run on the tide round the pier-head, you 
know). No; you're not wery much like one. 
Even if your toggery was all ship-shape — which it 
ain't — it would stand dryin', and your hair would 
be the better o' brushin' — to say nothin' o* your 
beard — an' it do seem, too, as if a bit o' soap might 
improve your hands an' face arter last night's work. 
No, Bob, I couldn't honestly say as you 're exactly 
ship-shape as you stand." 

" Listen, Joe Slag," said Bob Massey, with sudden 
•earnestness. "I've never yet come in after a 
rescue without scein' the boat hauled up an' made 
snug. ' Dooty first, an' pleasure arter,' that 's bin 
my motto, as you know. But dooty lies in another 
direction this day, so you promise to see her hauled 
up, an' cleaned, an' properly housed, won't you ?" 

" I a coorse I does." 
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" Well, ilieii/' continued l^ob, in the same low, 
earnest tone, " aiter that 's done, you 'II go an' invite 
all our mates an' friends to a jolly blow-out in the 
big shed alongside o' my old mother's house. Don't 
tell who invites 'cm, or anything about it^, an' ask as 
many as like to come— the shed's big enough to 
hold 'em all. Only be sure to make 'em understand 
that they 'II get no drink stronger than coffee an' 
tea. If they can't enjoy themselves on that, they 
may go to the grog-shop, but they needn't come to 
me. My mother will be there, and she'll keep 'cm 
in order !" 

"What!" exclaimed Slag, with a look of slight 
surprise, " Your mother ! Iler what 's bin bed-ridden 
for years, an' hasn't got no legs at all — leastwise not 
to speak of?" 

"Just so, lad. We'll lift her in, bed an' all 
Now you be off to the bow. Oars out, lads ; stand 
by the halyards 1" 

They were by tliat time close to the pier-head, 
where the people were shouting and cheering, some 
of them even weeping, and waving liats, 'kercliicfs, 
sticks, and umbrellas, almost wild with joy at see- 
ing so many fellow-creatures rescued from the maw 
of the hungry sea. 

The first man who leaped out when the lifeboat 
touched the pier was the coxswain, dripping, dirty, 
and dishevelled. 

"Bless you, my gallant fellow!" e;iclaimed an 
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irrepressible old enthusiast, stepping forward and 
attempting to grasp the coxswain's hand. 

But Bob Massey, brushing past him, ran along 
the pier, leaped a fence, and sprang up the steep path 
that led to the clifls, over the top of whitih he was 
finally seen to bound and disappear. 

" Poor fellow T' exclaimed tlie irrepressible en- 
thusiast, looking aghast at Slag, " ex]:)osure and ex- 
citement have driven him mad !" 

"Looks like it!" replied Slag, with a quiet gvin, 
as he stooped to assist the widow and little Lizzie 
to land, while ready hands were out-stretched to aid 
and congratulate the old grandfather, and the rest 
of the rescued people. 

The coxswain ran~ay, he ran as he had been 
wont to run when he was a wild little fisher-boy — 
regardless alike of appearances and consequences. 
The clock of the village steeple told him that the 
appointed hour had almost arrived Two miles was 
a long way to run in heavy woollen garments and 
sea-boots, all soaked in sea water. J)Ut I'ob was 
young, and strong, and active, and — you understand 
the rest, good reader ! 

The church had purposely been selected at that 
distance from the village to prevent Bol/s comrades 
from knowing anything about the wedding until it 
should be over. It was a somewhat strange fancy, 
but the coxswain was a man who, having taken a 
fancy, was not easily turned from it. 
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111 order to her being got comfortably ready in good 
tiriK^, ISTcllie Carr liad slept the niglit before at the 
house of an uiiclCj wlio was a fanner, and lived near 
the church. The house was in a sheltered hollow, 
so that the bride wns scarcely aware of the gale 
that had been blowing so fiercely out at s(^n. J>esi(Ios, 
being much taken up with cousin-bridesmaids and 
other matters, the thouglit of the lifeboat never once 
entered her pretty head. 

At the ap})ointed hour, arrayed in all the splen- 
dour of a fisherman's bride, she was led to the 
churcli, but no bridegroom was there! 

"lie won't be long, lie's never late," whispered 
a bridesmaid to anxious Nellie. 

Minutes flew by, ami Nellie became alarmed. 
The clergyman also looked perplexed. 

" Sometliing nnist have happened," said tlic 
farmer-uncle, apohigetically. 

Watches were consul l:ed and com])ared. 

At that moment a Iieavy rapid tread was heard 
outside. Another moment, and J>ob Massey sprang 
into the churcli, panting. Hushed, dirty^ wet, wild, 
and, withal, grandly savage. 

*' Nellie!" he exclaimed, stop])ing short, with a 
joyful gaze of admiration, for he bad never seen her 
so like an angel before, 

"Bob I" she cried in alarm, for she had never 
before seen him so like a rei)robate. 

'* Young man," ];eguii the clergyman, sternly, but 
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he got no further ; for, without paying any attention 
to him whatever, Bob strode forward and seized 
Nellie's hands. 

" I dursen't kiss ye, Nell, for I 'm all wet ; but I 
liadn t one moment to change. Bin out all night i' 
the lifeboat an' saved over thirty souls. The 
Brentley boat 's done as much. I*m ashamed, sir," 
he added, turning to the clergyman, "for comin' 
here like this; but I couldn't help it. I hope 
there's nothin' in Scriptur' agin' a man bein' 
spliced in wet toggery ? " 

Whether the clergyman consulted his Cruden's 
Concordance with a view to clear np that theological 
question, we have never been able to ascertain ; but 
it is abundantly clear that he did not allow the 
coxswain's condition to interfcro with the ceremony, 
for in the Greyton Journal, of next day, there 
appeared a paragraph to tlic following effect: — 

"The marriage of llobert Massey, the heroic cox- 
swain of our lifeboat (which, with all its peculiar 
attendant circumstances, and the gallant rescue that 
preceded it, will be found in another part of this 
day's issue), was followed up in the afternoon by a 
feast, and what we may style a jollification, which 
will live long in the memory of our fisher-folk. 

" Several circumstances combined to render this 
wedding-feast unique. To say nothing of the 
singular beauty of the bride, who is well known as 
one of the most thrifty and modest girls in the 
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town, and the stalwart appearance of onr coxswain, 
who, although so young, has already helped to save 
]iun(h'eds of human lives from the raging sea, the 
gathering was graced by the presence of the bride- 
groom's bed~riddcu mother. Old Mrs. Masseyhad 
been carried in, bed and all, to tlie scene of festivity ; 
and it is due to the invalid to state that, despite 
rheumatics and the singularity of her position, she 
seemed to enjoy herself exceedingly. Besides this, 
the friends and comrades of the coxswain — backed 
by the enthusiastic groomsman, Joe Slag — would 
not permit Massey to don wedding garments, but 
insisted on his dancing himself dry in the rough 
garb in which he had efrected the rescue. This he 
had no difilculty in doing, having already run him- 
self more than half dry in liastening from the life- 
boat to the church, which latter he reached only 
just in time. 

" The little girl whom Massey personally saved 
was also present, with her mother and grandfather; 
and one interesting episode of the evening was the 
presentation to our coxswain of a gold watch and a 
purse of fifty sovereigns by the grateful old grand- 
father. Anotlier pecularity of the proceedings was 
that Massey insisted — althougli the clergyman was 
present — on his old mother asking God's blessing on 
the feast before it began. All who are acquainted 
with our liberal-minded vicar will easily understand 
that he highly approved of the arrangement. 
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" To crown all, the feast was conducted ou strictly 
teetotal principles. We have frequently advocated 
the principles of total abstinence in these columns — 
at least for the young, the healthy^ and the strong — 
and we are glad to acknowledge that this wedding 
has greatly helped our causr^ ; for the fun and 
hilarity in all, the vigour of limb in dancing, and 
of lung in singing — in short, the general jollity — 
could not have been surpassed if the guests had 
been swilling rivers of beer and brandy, instead of 
oceans of tea. Yos, as one of the Irish guests re- 
marked, 'It was a great occasion intoirely/ and it 
will be long before tlie event is foi'gotten, for the 
noble deeds of our Greytou lifeboat are, from this 
day forward, iiitimately and inseparably connected 
with her coxswain's wedding !" 

Thus spake the Greyton oracle; but, prophet 
though that journal professed to be, the oracle failed 
to discern that from that time forward the names of 
Eobert Masscy and Joe Slag would very soon cease 
to be connected with the Greytou lifeboat. 
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CirAPTEJi III 

Soon after the wedding- recorded in the last 
chapter an event occurred wlncli entirely altered 
tlie cliaracter and current of our coxswain's career, 
at least for a time. This was tlie sudden death of 
tlie bed-ridden ohl mother, wlio had ])layed such an 
iutiu'csting part at tlie wedding feast. 

To our hero, wdio was a tender-hearted man, and 
a most aifectionate son, the blow was almost ovcr- 
whehning, although long expected. 

*'i don't think I can stay here much longer," he 
said one evening to his pretty-wife, as they sat to- 
gether outside their door and watched the viilnge 
children romping on the sands; "everything minds 
me o' the dear old woman, an' takes the heart out 
0* me. Tf it wasn't for you, Nell, I'd have been 
ofl'to tlie other side o' the world long before now, 
but I iind it hard to think o' takin' you away from 
all your old friends and playmates — and your Aunt 
lJ(;tty." 

A peculiar smile lit up Nellii^'s face as her hus- 
band concluded. 

c 
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"I should be sorry to leave the old friends here/' 
she replied; "but don't let tliat hinder you if ye 
want to go away. I'd leave everything to please 
you, ]^ob. And as to Aunt I>etty — well, I'm not 
ungrateful, 1 hope, but — but she wouldn't break 
lier heart at partin' wi' one" 

*'J^uglit you are, Nell, as you always was, and 
always will be," said Massey. Jle laughed a short, 
dry laugh, and was grave ngain. 

Tt was quite evident that Aunt Betty would not 
be a hindrance to the departure of either of them; 
and no wonder, for Betty had received Nellie Carr 
into her family with a bad grace when her widowed 
brother, "old Carr/' died, leaving his only child 
without a home» From that day Betty had brought 
the poor little orphan up — or, rather, had scolded 
and banged her up — until Bob Massey relieved her 
of the charge. To do Aunt Betty justice, she 
scolded and banged up her own cliiidren in the 
same way; but for tliese- — her own young ones — 
she entertained and expressed a species of affection 
which mankind shares in common with cats, while 
for Nellie Carr she had no such affection, and con- 
trived to make the fact abundantly plain. As we 
not infrequently find in such circumstances, the 
favoured children — which numbered seven — became 
heart-breakers, while the snubbed one turned out 
the flower of tlie Hock. 

"Then you're sure you won't think it hard, Nell, 
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if I ask you to leave home and friends and go wi' 
uie over the sea ? " 

"Yes, 1)01), I'm quite sure, I'm willin* to follow 
you to the end o' the world, or further if that 's 
possible ! " 

''Then the thing's settled," said Mass(iy, with 
decision, rising and thrusting his short pipe into 
his vest pocket, the lining of wliicli had already 
been twice renewed in consequence of the inroads 
of tluit half-extinguished iniphuneut. 

In pursuance of Ids "settled** purpose, our cox- 
swain proceeded to the lifeboat-shed in search of 
his bowman, Joe Slag, and found him there. 

" Joe," said he, in the quiet tone that was habitual 
to him, "Nell and I have made up our minds to go 
to Australia." 

" To Austrailly ! '* exchiinied Slag, leaning his 
arms on the mop with whicli he had been washing 
down the lifeboat 

"Ay; [ can*t settle to work nohow since the 
dear old woman went away ; so, as Nell is agree- 
able, and there's notliin' to keep me here, I've de- 
cided to up anclior and bear away for the southern 
seas." 

The bowman had seated himself on a cask wldle 
his friend was speaking, and gazed at hiiii witli a 
bewildered air. 

" Are ee in arnest, ISob ?" 

" Ay, Joe, in dead earnest." 
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"An' you say that yoirve * uotliiu' to keep you 
here !' What's this ? " said Slag, hiving his stiong 
hand tenderly on the blue side of the boat. 

"Well, I'll be sorry to leave her, of course, an' 
all my friends in (Jreyton, but friends will get along 
well enougli witliout me, an' as for the boat, siie'll 
never want u good coxswain while Joe Slag's alive 
an' well." 

"You're wrong there, mate," returned the bow- 
man, quickly, while a look of decision overspreml 
his bluif countenance, " there '11 bo both a noo 
cox'n and a noo bowman wanted for her before, 
long, for as sure as the lirst goes away the tother 
follers." 

"Nonsense, Joe; you're jokin' now." 

" Yes, I 'm jokin' if you 're jokin' ; otherwise, I 'ni 
in dead arnest too— in as dead arnest as yourself, 
if not deader. Wasn't you an' me born on the same 
day, J5ob ? Didn't our mothers crow over us cheek 
by jowl when we was babbies ? Haven't we rollicke<l 
toi^ether on the shore ever sin(»,e we was tlie iiei*>ht 
of our daddies' boots, an' gone fishin' in company, 
fair weather an' foul, to the present hour, to say* 
nothin' o' the times we've lent a hand to rescue, 
men an' winimeu an' cliild'n i' the lifeboat ? No, 
no, 15ob Massey ! if you lay yer course for Austrailly, 
Joseph Slag follers, as sure as a gun.". 

Finding that his comrade was in downright 
earnest, and possessed of a will as indexible as his 
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own, Jk)b inadu no ellorL to dissuiulo liini fVoui iiis 
purpose. On ilie contrary, lie approved of the 
detcirniination, for lie wns pleased at tlio nnex])cetod 
denionstratiou of aflection whieli his aiinounccinent 
had called forth in one who wa.s hy nature unde- 
nionstrativOj and who, liaving tliu.s ,^nven vent to 
his aroused feelings, quickly resumed the reserve 
from Avhich lie had been so suddenly drawn out. 
Massey, therefore, shook hands with liim, hy way 
of seaUng an unsi)okeu compact of eternal friend- 
ship, aiid suggested tliat they should ])ro(;eed to- 
gether to the otiice of an emigration agent, wlio 
had recently made his appearance in the vilhige. 

In the oHice tliey found a very small boy, with 
an air of self-possession that would have been 
suitable in his grandfather. 

" Is the agent in ? " asked the coxswain. 

"Yes, but engaged. Sit down; he'll attend to 
you directly/' 

The lifeboat men obeyed, almost sheepishly, tlie 
one speculating as to whether highly develo[)ed 
precocity w^as not almost criminal, the other won- 
dering how such a boy would look and act if 
obliged to undergo the process of being rescued — 
say by the hair of his head — from a wreck. 

Their minds were diverted from this subject of 
contemplation by the entrance of a man and 
woman. Tlicse, like themselves, were told to sit 
dowu and wait, TIic man was long, thin, and 
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lugubrious. Tlie woman sliort, slight, and lacka- 
daisical, though rather pretty. 

Evidently tlie agent was a busy man, for he kept 
them waiting some time. Wlien lie at lengtli ap- 
peared he almost took the brcatli away from liis 
visitors by the rapid and enthusiastic way in wliicli 
he described tlie advantages of the great island on 
the other side of the globe. There was gold — yes, 
cjiormoits qwaiitiiies of gold in all directions. There 
was land of the finest quality to bo had for next to 
nothing; work for all who were blessed with good 
bone and muscle ; a constant demand for labour — 
skilled or unskilled — at high wages ; a climate such 
as the Olympian gods might revel in, and — in short, 
if all England had heard the oration delivered by 
that man, and had believed it, the country would, 
in less tiian a month, have been depopulated of its 
younger men and women, and left to the tender 
mercies of the old and middle-aged. 

Our two fishermen were captivated. So were the 
lugubrious man and his mild little wife. The end 
of it was that, three weeks later, these four, with 
many other men and women of all ranks and con- 
ditions, found themselves on board the good ship 
Lapiving, ploughing their way through the billows 
of the broad Atlantic Ocean bound for the sunny 
isles of the Antipodes. 

Wheels within wheels — worlds within worlds — 
seems to be the order of nature evevywliere. Some 
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one lias written, \viLl» move of Irulli llian ele- 
gance— 

'* Uig (lens Iiave little fieas upon tlieir legs to bite 'em, 
And little ileas have lesser fleas — and so a<l infiidtmn.^^ 

One's native land is to millions o£ people the world 
in which their thoughts centre, and hy which they 
arc circumscrib(Hl. A favmcr's homestead is the 
world to him, and one of the fanner's cheeses con- 
tains a mighty world in itself. But tlic most com- 
plete, compact, and exclusive world in existence, 
perhaps, is a ship at sea — especinlly an emigrant 
ship — for here we find an epitome of the gre.it world 
itself. Here may be seen, in small compass, tlie 
operations of love and hate, of wisdom and stupidity, 
of selllshness and self-sacrifice, of pride, passion, 
coarseness, urbanity, and all the other virtues and 
vices which tend to make the world at large — a 
mysterious compound of heaven and hell. 

Wherever men and women — not to mention 
children — are crowded into small s])acc, frietiou 
ensues, and the inevitable result is moral electricity, 
positive and negative — chietly positive ! Infiuences 
naturally follow, pleasant and unpleasant — some- 
times explosions, which call for the interference of 
the captain or oiVicer in charge of the deck at the 
time being. 

For instance, Tomlin is a fiery but provident 
man, and has provided himself wdth a deck-chair 
— a most important element of comfort on a long 
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voyage. Sopkin is a big sulky and Itecdless man, 
and has provided himself with no such luxury. A 
few days after leaving port So2>kin finds Tomliu's 
chair on deck, empty, and, being ignorant of social 
customs at sea, seats himself tliercon. Toniliu; 
coming on deck, observes the fact, and experiences 
sudden impulses in his fiery spirit. TJie electricity 
is at work. If it were allowable to venture on 
■mental analysis, we might say that Tomlin's sense 
of justice is violated. It is not fair that lie should 
be expected to spend money in providing comforts 
for any man, much less for a man who carelessly 
neglects to provide them for himself. His sense of 
propriety is shocked, for Sopkin has taken possession 
without asking leave. His self-esteem is hurt, for, 
althougli Sopkin knows it is his chair, he sits 
there doggedly, "like a big brute as he is/' and 
does not seem to care what Tomlin thinks or how 
he looks. Besides, there is thrust upon Tomlin tlie 
disagreeable necessity of clainn'ng ]iis own, and 
tliat, too, in a gentlemanly tone and manner — for 
it will nob do to assume beforehand that Sopkin is 
going to refuse restitution. Tomlin is not aware 
that he thinks all this, but lie knows that he feels 
it, and, in spite of himself, demands his property in 
a tone and with a look that sets agoing the electrical 
current in Sopkin, who replies, in a growling tone, 
"it is m-y chair just now." 

Ordinary men would remoiislrate in a case of 
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Ulis kind, or explain, but Tonilin is not ordinary. 
]te is fioiy. Seizing the back of his property, he 
Iiitchcs it up, and, with a deft movement wortliy of 
a juggler, deposits the unreasonable Sopkin al)ru])t]y 
on the deck! Sopkin leaps up with doubled fists. 
Toniliu stands on guard, liumkin, a presumptuous 
man, Avho thinks it his special mission in life to 
set everything wrong riglit, rushes between them, 
and is told by both to "mind his own business/' 
The interruption, however, gives time to the captain 
to interfere, lie remarks in a mild tone, not un- 
mixed with sarcasm, that rough skylarking is not 
appropriate in the presence of ladies, and that 
tliere is a convenient fo'gs'l to which the gentlemen 
may retire when inclined for sucli amusement ! 

Tliere is a something in the captain's look and 
manner which puts out the fire of Tomlin's spirit, 
and reduces the sulky Sopkin to obedience, be- 
sides overawing the presumptuous lUimkin, and 
from that day forth there is among the passengers 
a l)etter understanding of the authority of a sea 
CM})iain, and tlie nature of the unwritten laws tliat 
exist, more or less, on ship-board. 

We have referred to an incident of the quarter- 
deck, but the same laws and influences prevailed 
in the forepart of the vessel in which our coxswain 
and his friend had embarked. 

It was the evening of the iifLJi day out, and 
Mnssey, Joe Slag, the long lugubrious man, whost; 
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name was Mitford, and his pretty little lackadaisical 
wife, whose name was Teggy, were seated at one end 
of a long niess-tablc Iiaving supper — a meal which 
included tea and bread and butter, as well as salt 
junk, etc. 

**You don't seem quite to have recovcretl your 
spirits yet, Mitford," said Mass(iy to the long com- 
rade. *'Havc a bit o' pork? There's nothin' like 
that for giviu' heart to a man." 

" Ay, 'specially arter a bout o' sea-sickness," put 
in Slag, who was himself busily engaged with a 
mass of the propostjd renietly. '* It 'ud do yer wife 
good too. Try it, ma'am. You're not half yerself 
yit. There's too much green round your eyes an' 
yallcr about yer clieeks for a healtliy young ooman." 

"Thank you, I — I'd rather not," said poor Mrs. 
Milford, with a faint smile — and, really, thougli 
faint, and called forth in adverse circumstances, it 
was a very sweet little sjiiile, despite the objection- 
able colours above referred to. " I was never a 
gi'eat 'and with victuals, an' I iind that the sea don't 
improve appetite — though, after all, I can't sec why 
it should, and ." 

Poor Mrs. Mitford stopped abruptly, for reasons 
best known to liersclf. Slie was by nature rather 
a loquacious and, so to speak, irr(ilevant talker. 
She delivered herself in a soft, unmeaning mono- 
tone, which, like "the brook," flowed "on for ever" 
— at least until some desperate listener interrupted 
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her discourteously. In the present instance it was 
her own indescribable feeliuL^s wliich interrupted licr. 

"Try a bit o' plum-durf, Mrs. Mitford," snggostod 
Massey, witli well-intentioned sincerity, holding up 
a lump o£ the viand ou his fork. 

" Oh ! please— don't ! Sonic tea ! Quick ! L '11 
go " 

And she went. 

*' l*oor l*eggy, she never could stand much rougli 
an' tumble," said lier husband, returning from the 
berth to which he liad escorted liis wife, and seating 
himself again at the table. "Slie's been very bad 
since wo left, an' don't seem to be mucli (m the 
mend." 

He spoke as one who not only felt but required 
sympatliy — and he got it. 

*'()ch! niver give in/' said the assistant ro(tl:, 
who liad overheard the remark in passing. "The 
ould girl'll be all right before the ind o' this wak(\ 
]t niver lasts more nor tin days at the outside. An' 
the wnker the patients is, the sooner tliey comes 
round; so don't let yer sperrits down, Mr. Mitford.'* 

"Thank ec, kindly, Terrence, for your encouragiu' 
words; but I'm doubtful. My poor Peggy is so 
weak and helpless!" 

lie sighed, shook his head as he concluded, and 
applied himself witli such energy to the plum-duff 
that it was evident he expected to Ihid refuge from 
his woes in solid food. 
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** You don't seem to be much troubled wi* sickness 
yourself," remarked Massey, after eyeing the lugu- 
brious man for some time in silence. 

"No, I am not, which is a blcssin'. I hope tlia.t 
Mrs. Massey ainl ill?" 

"No; my Nell is never ill," returned tlie cox- 
swain, in a hearty tone. "SheM have been suppin' 
along with us to-]n"ght, but shc'.s nursiii' tluit poor 
sick lad, Ian Stuart, that's dyin'/' 

"Is the lad really dyin' ?" asked Mitford, laying 
down his knife and fork, and looking earnestly into 
his companion's face. 

"Well, it looks like it. The poor little fellow 
seemed to me past recoverin' the day he came on 
board, and the stuffy cabin, wi' the heaviu' o' the 
ship, has bin over much for him," 

Wliile he was speaking Nellie herself came softly 
to her husband's side and sat down. Iler face was 
very grave. 

"The doctor says there's no hope," she said. 
"Tiie poor boy may last a few dnys, so lie tells us, 
but he may be taken away at any moment. Pour 
me out a cup o' tea, Bob. I must go back to him 
immediately. His poor mother is so broken down 
that she's not fit to attend to him, and the father's 
o' no use at all. lie can only go about groanin'. 
No wonder; Ian is their only child, Bob — their 
first-born. I can't bear to think of it." 

"But you'll break down yourself, Nell, if you go 
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Dur-siu' liim every nighL, an' all ni<4lit, like Lhis. 
Svirely there's some o' the women on board lliat'U 
be gUid to lead a helpin' hand.'* 

" I know one who'll be only too happy to do tliat, 
whether she 's well or ill," said Mitford, rising with 
uuvvoiited alacrity, and hastening to liisM^ife's berth. 

Just then the bo's'n's stentorian voiee w^as heard 
giving the order to close reef tops'ls, and the hur- 
ried tramping of many feet on the deck overhead, 
coupled witli one or two heavy lurches of the ship, 
seemed to justify the assistant cook's remai'k — 
''Sure it's durty weather we're goin' to have, anny- 
liow." 
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ClIArTEU IV 

The indications of bad weatlior which liad been 
obs(?rve(l vvcn^e not misleading, for it not only became 
what Terrence O'CJonnor Iiad tornied " durty/' but 
it went on next day to develop a regular gale, inso- 
much that eveiy rag of canvas, except storm-sails, 
had to be taken in and the hatches battened down, 
thus confitn'ng tlie passengers to the cabins. 

These passengers looked at matters from wonder- 
fully diflferent points of view, and felt accordingly. 
Surroundings liad undoubtedly far greater iniluence 
on some of them than was njasonable. Of course 
we refer to the landsmen only. In the after-cabin, 
wliere all was light, cosy, and comfortable, and well 
fastened, and where a considerable degree of pro- 
priety existed, feelings were comparatively serene. 
Most of the ladies sought the retirement of berths, 
and became invisible, though not necessarily in- 
audible; a few, who were liappily weather-proof, 
jammed themselves into velvety corners, held on to 
something fixed, and lost themselves in books. The 
gentlemen, linking themselves to articles of stability, 
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did tl)0 same, or, retiring to an appropriate room, 
played cards and draughts and enveloped themselves 
in smoke. Few, if any of them, l^estowed much 
thought on the weatlier, r>eyond giving them, 
occasionally, a little involuntary exercise, it did not 
seriously alfect tlieni. 

Very dillerent was tlie state of matters in the 
steerage. There the dilllerence in comfort was not 
proper tirnied to tlie difrerence in passage-money. 
There was no velv(it, not much light, little space 
to move al)oat, and nothing soft. In sliort, dis- 
comfort reigned, so that the unfortunate passen- 
gers could not easily read, and tlie falling of tin 
panikins and plates, the crashing of things tliat liad 
hrokcni loose, the rough exclamations of men, and 
the squalling of miserable children aifcctcd the 
nerves of tlie timid to sucli an extent that tliey 
naturally took tlie most gloomy view of the situation. 

Of course the mere surroundings had no influence 
whatever on the views held by liob Massey and 
Joe Slag. 

"My dear," said the latter, in a kindly but vain 
endeavour to comfort Mrs. Mitford, " rumpusses 
below aint got nothin' to do wi' rows overhead — 
leastways they're only an eiVect, not a cause." 

''There! there's another," interrupted Mrs. Mit- 
ford, with a little scream, as a tremendous crash of 
crockery burst upon her ear. 

" Well, my dear," said Slag, in a soothing, fatherly 
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tone, ''if all the crockery in the ship was to go in 
universal smash into the lee scuppers, it couldn't 
make the wind blow harder." 

Poor Mrs. Mitford failed to derive consolation 
from this remark. She was still sick enough to be 
totally and hopelessly wretched, but not sufficiently 
so to be indifferent to life or death. Every super- 
lative howl of the blast she echoed with a sigh, and 
each excessive plunge of the sliip she emphasised 
with a weak screanh 

"I don't know what yo^c think," she said, faintly, 
when two little boys rolled out of their berths and 
went yelling to leeward with a mass of miscellaneous 
rubbish, " but it do seem to be as if the end of tlie 
world 'ad come. Not that the sea could be the 
end of the world, for if it was, of course it wouhl 
spill over and then we would be left dry on the 
bottom — or moist, if not dry, I don't mean tliat, 
you know, but these craslies are so dreadful, an' my 
poor 'ead is like to split — which the planks of tliis 
ship will do if they go on crcakin* so. I k7i{nv they 
will, for 'umau-made things can't — ■■ — " 

" You make your mind easy, my woman," said 
her husband, coming forward at tlie inoment and 
sitting clown to comfort her. "Things are lookin' a 
little better over]iead,so one o' tlie men told me' an' 
I heard Terrence say that we're goin' to have lob- 
^^couse for dinner to^lay, though what that may be 1 
can t tell — somethin' good, I suppose." 
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"Sunictliiiik tliitik, Jiii' liiko-wunn, ati' <^ii;asy, / 
know/' groaned I'eggy, with a sliudth'r. 

Tiierc was a Lad iiiau on board ilic shii). Thero 
usually is a bad man on board of most sliips; soinc- 
liuies more ilian oiio. 1)111 ibis on(j was unusually 
bad^ aud was, unforlnnatHdy, an old ac(|uaintancc of 
tlie Mitfords. Indeed, be bad been a b)vcr of Mrs. 
Mitford, wlien slie was J*eggy Owen, Ibougli ber 
Inisband knew iiotln'ng of tbat If Peggy liud 
kuowu that tbis man — Nod Jarriug by uanie — was 
to be a piissenger, she woubl liave prevailed on ]u;r 
Imsband to go by another vessel ; but she was not 
aware of it until they met in the fore-cabin the day 
after leaving port. 

IJeing a dark-haired, sallow-comi)]exioned man, be 
soon beeame known on board by the name of JJlack 
Ned. Like many bad meji, Jarring was a drunkard, 
and, when under the influeuee of li(}uor, was apt to 
act incautiously as well as wickedly. On tlie second 
day of the gale he entered the fore-cal)in with un- 
stendy steps, and looked round witli an air of 
solemn stupidity. Jiiesides being dark and swarthy, 
he was big and strong, and had a good deal of tlic 
bully in bis njiLure. Observing Uiat Mrs. Mitford 
was seated alone in a dark corner of the cabin with 
a still greenish face and an aspect of woe, he stag- 
gered towards her, and, sitting down, took her hand 
an'ectionately. 

"Dear Peggy," he began, but he got no fiirtlierj 
i> 
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for the little woman snatched lier hand away, sprang 
up and confronted him with a look of blazing indig- 
nation. Every trace of her sickness vanished as if 
by magic. Tbe greenish comydexion changed to 
crimson^ and tbe wobegone tones to those of iirm 
resolution, as she exclaimed — 

" Ned Jarring, if you ever again dare to take liber- 
ties with me, I '11 tell my 'usband, I will ; an' as sure 
as you 're a-sittin' on that seat 'e'U twist you up, 
turn you outside in, an' Hing you overboard ! " 

Little Mrs. Mitford did not wait for a response, 
but, turning sharply round, left the cabin with a 
stride whiclij for a woman of her size and character, 
was most impressive. 

Jarring gazed after her with an expression of 
owlish and unutterable surprise on his swarthy coun- 
tenance. Then he smiled faintly at the unexpected 
and appalling — not to say curious — fate that await- 
ed Iiim; but reflecting that, although lugubrious and 
Jong, Mitford was deep-chested, broad-shouldered, 
and wiry, lie became grave again, shook liis liead, 
and had the sense to make up liis mind never again 
to arouse the slumbering spirit of Teggy Mitford. 

It was a wild scene that presented itself to the 
eyes of the passengers in the Lcqnving when the 
hatches were at last taken off, and they were per- 
mitted once more to go on deck. Grey was the 
prevailing colour. The great seas, which seemed 
unable to recover from the wild turmoil into which 
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tlicy had bet^n laslieJ, werei of a cold grceiiisli giey, 
flocl<cd and tipped with wliilo. The sky was steely 
grey with clouds that verged on black; and botli 
were so mingled togetlier that it seemed as if the 
little vessel were imbedded in the very heart of a 
drizzling, heaving, hissing ocean. 

The coxswain's wife stood leaning on lier stalwart 
husband's arm, by tlic foremast, gazing over the side. 

" It do seem more dreary than I expcctcfl/' slie 
said. '* I wouldn't be a sailor, l^ol), much as I've 
bin used to the s(^a, an' like it." 

"Ah, Nell, that's 'cause you've only bin used to 
the scii-skore. You haven't bin long enough on 
blue water, lass, to know that folks' opinions change 
a, good deal wi' their f(!(;lin's. Wait till we git to 
the neighbour'ood o' the line, wi' smooth water 
an' blue skies an' suusliine, sharks, and llyin* fish. 
You'll have a different opinion then about the sea/' 

'Ttiglit you are, Bob," said Joe Slagg, coming up 
at that moment *'Most people change their opin- 
ions arter gittin' to the line, specially when it comes 
blazin' hot, iit to bile tlie sea an' stew the ship, au' 
a dead calm gits a hold of 'e an' keeps ye swellei'iu' 
in the doldrums for a week or two." 

''But it wasn't that way we was lookin' at it, 
Joe," returned Nellie, with a laugh. "Lob was ex- 
plainin' to me how pleasant a change it would be after 
the cold grey sea an' sky we're havin' just now." 

" Well, it may be so ; but wluitcver way ye may 
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look at it, you'll change yer mind, more or less, 
when you cross the line. By the way, that minds 
me that some of us in the steerage are invited to 
cross the line to-night — the line that separates us 
from the cabin — to attend a Icctur' there — an' you '11 
nivcr guess the subjoc'. Bob." 

"I know that, Joe. I never made a right guess 
in my life, that I knows on. Heave aliead, what 
is it?" 

"A Icctur' on the 'Lifeboat/ no h*ss ! Jkit it aint 
our lifeboat sarvice: it's the American one, cause 
it's to be given by tliat fine young fellow, Dr. Hay- 
ward, who looks as if suthin' had damaged his con- 
stitootion somehow, I 'm told lie 's a Yankee, thougli 
he looks uncommon like an Englishman." 

"He's tall an' 'andsome enough, anyliow," re- 
marked Mnssey. 

"Ay, an' he's good enough for anything," said 
Nellie, with cntliusiasm. " You should see the kind 
way he speaks to poor Ian when he conies to see 
him — which is pretty much every day. He handles 
him, too, so tenderly— just like his mother; but he 
won't give him medicine or advice, for it seems that 
wouldn't bo thought fair by tlie ship's doctor. No 
more it would, I suppose." 

"])'ee know what's the matter wi' him?" asked 
Mitford, who had joined the group. 

" Not I," returned Massey. " It seems more like 
gincral weakness than anything else." 
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"I can tell you/' said a voice close to thein. The 
voice was that of ToiuIim, who, although a first-class 
passenger, was fond of visiting and Fraternising witli 
the people of tlie fore-cabin. ''He got himself 
severely wounded some time ago when protecting a 
2)oor slave-girl from lier owner, and he's now slowly 
recoveriniij. ][e is taking a long vovage for liis 
health. The girl, it seems, liad run away from her 
owner, and liad nearly escaped into Canada, where 
of courst^ being on liritish soil, she would ho 
fi^.e " 

''(Jod bless the liritish soil!" interrupted little 
Mrs. Mitford, in a tone of cntlnisiasm which caused 
a laugh all round ; but that did not prevent some 
of the bystandei-a from responding with a hearty 
''Amen!" 

"I agree with you, Mrs. Mitford," said Tomlin; 
"but the owner of the poor slave did not think ns 
you and I do. The girl w\as a quadroon — that is> 
nearly, if not altogether, white. She was also very 
beautiful Well, the owner — a coarse brute — with 
two followers, overtook the runaway slave near a 
lonely roadside tavern — 1 forget the name of the 
place — but Dr. Ilayward happened to have arrived 
there just a few minutes before them. His horse 
was standing at the door, and he was inside talking 
with the landlord, when he heard a loud shriek 
outside. Jiunning out, he found the girl struggling 
wildly in the liands of her captors. Of course, he 
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demanded an explanation, though lie saw clearly 
enough how matters stood. 

"'She's my slave/ said the owner, hauglitily. 
He would not, perhaps, have condescended even 
with that ninch explanation if he had not seen that 
tlie landlord sympathised with the doctor. 

"This was enough, however, for Hay ward, who 
is a man of few words and swift action. He was 
unarmed, but carried a heavy-handled whip, witli 
this he instantly felled the slave-owner and one of 
his men to the ground before they had time to 
wink, but the third man drew a pistol, and, pointing 
it straight at the doctor's head, would have blown 
out his brains if the landlord had not turned the 
weapon aside and tripped the man up. Before he 
could recover Hayward had swung the girl on his 
horse, leaped into the saddle, and dashed off at full 
speed. He did not draw rein till he carried her 
over the frontier into Canada, and had placed her 
beyond the reach of her enemies. 

"'Brayvo! the doctor,' exclaimed Slag, heartily. 

"Then he found," continued Tomlin, "that he 
had been wounded in the chest by the ball that was 
meant for his head, but made light of the wound 
until it was found to be serious. The ball was still 
in him, and had to be extracted, after which he re- 
covered slowly. The romantic part of it is, however, 
that he fell in love with Eva — that was the girl's 
name — and she with him, and they were married " 
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"All, poor tiling," said Miifovd ; "thou slie died 
and he married ngain ? '* 

"Not at all/' returned Tomlin, "she did not die, 
and lie did not marry again." 

'*TIo\v — what then about that splendid wife that 
he's got in the after-cabin noinV asked Mitford. 

"That's her. That's Eva, the quadroon. She's 
not only as white as Mrs. Massey or Mrs. Mitford 
there, but she's been educated and brought up as a 
lady and among ladies, besides having the spirit of 
a real lady, wliicli many a born one hasn't got at 
all," 

There were many fore-cabin passengers who 
"crossed the line" that night in order to hear the 
gallant American lecture, but chielly to sec the 
beautiful lady who had been so romantically 
rescued from slavery. 

"Not a drop of black blood in her body!" was 
Mrs. Mitford's verdict after the lecture was over. 

"An' what if there was?" demanded Slag, in a 
tone of indignaLion. "D'ee think tliat white blood 
is worth more than black blood in the eyes o' tlic 
Almighty as made 'em both ? '' 

The lecture itself was highly appreciated, being 
on a subject whicli JJob and Joe had already made 
interesting to the steerage passengers. And the 
lecturer not only treated it well, but was himself 
ftucli a fine, lion-like, yet soft-voiced fellow that his 
audience were quite charmed. 
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Soon tlio Lcifpwing was gliding tlirough the warm 
waters of the e(|uatorial seas, and tliose of the 
passengers who had never visited such njgions 
before were immensely inttirested by tlie sight of 
doli>hins, sharks, and especially llying-fisli. 

"I dont believe in 'em," said Mrs. :^^itford to 
Mrs. Massey one day as tliey stood looking over 
the side of the ship. 

"I do believe in \!m,'' said Mrs. Massey, 'Mjc- 
eause my Bob says he has seen 'em/' 

Not long after this double assertioii of opinion 
there was a sudden cry that flying-fish were to be 
seen alongside, and Mrs- Mitford actually beheld 
them with her own eyes leap out of the sea, skim 
over the waves a sliort distance, and tlien drop into 
the water again ; still slie was incredulous ! 

*Them flyinM" slie exclaimed, ^'nothin' of the 
sort; tliey only made a long jump out o' the water, 
an' wriggled their tails as they went; at least they 
wriggled something, for [ couldn't be rightly sure 
they \iil tails to wriggle, any more than wings — 
never 'avin' seen 'em except in pictures, wliich is 
mostly lies. Indeed I " 

"Look out!" exclaimed Slag at the moment, for 
a couple of fish Hew over the bulwarks just then, 
and fell on deck almost at Mrs. Mitford's feet. 
When she saw them there floundering about, wings 
and all, she felt constrained to give in. 

"Well, well," she said, raising her hands and 
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eyes to lieavcii, as tliougli she addressed lier remarks 
cliieHy to celestial ears, ^^did ever mortal see the 
likes? Fish wi' wings an' no leatluM's ! I'll believe 
(iuijiluwj jifter that ! " 

J*eggy Mitfurd is Dot the lirsl, and woii^t be the 
last woman -to say nothing of man — who has thus 
bounded from the di^iths of sceptieism to the 
heights of (Mvdulity. 
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ClTArTEU V 

l)u. Haywatu), who liad given great satisfaction 
with his lecture, possessed so much urbanity and 
power of anecdote and song, tliat he soon became 
a general favourite alike with steerage and cabin 
passengers. 

One sultry forenoon Terrence O'Connor, the assis- 
tant steward, went aft and whispered to him that 
Ian Stuart, the sick boy, wanted very much to see 
him. 

''I think he's dying, sor," said Terrence, in a low 
tone. 

*'Has the doctor seen him tliis morning?" asked 
Hayward, as he rose quickly and hm*i'ied forward. 

"lie's seed him twice, sor," said Terrence, *'an' 
both times he shook his liead as he left him." 

It was evident that the steerage passengers felt 
death to be hovering over them, for they were un- 
usually silent, and those who were in tlte fore-cabin 
at the time Ilayward passed cast solemn glances at 
liim as ho descended and went to the berth of the 
poor boy. It was a comparatively large berth, ami, 
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being at tlie time on the Aveatlier side of llie sliip, 
had the port open to admit fi'csli air. 

*'My poor boy, do you suffer much]" said tlie 
doctor, in soothing tones, as he sat down beside Tan, 
and took his hand. 

It was obvious that Ian suffered, for an expression 
of weariness and pain sat on his emaciated count(in- 
ance, but on tlie appearance of llayward the expres- 
sion gave place to a ghid smile on a face which was 
naturally refined and intellectual. 

" Oh, tliank — you — thanks " said Ian, in a low 

hesiialing voice, for he was almost too far gone to 
speak. 

"Tliere, don't speak, dear boy," said the doctor, 
gently. "I see you have been thinking about our 
last conversation. Shall I read to you ? " 

" No — no. Jesus is speaking — to me. His words 
are crowding on me. No need for — reading when 
He speaks; 'Come — unto Me — I will never — 
leave ' " 

His breath suddenly failed him, and he ceased to 
speak, but the glad look in his large eyes showtul 
that the flow of Divine words, though inaudible, 
had not ceased. 

"Motlier — father," he said, after a short pause, 
*' don't cry. You'll soon join me. Don't let them 
ery. Dr. Hayward. The parting won't be for long." 

The Doctor made no reply, for at that moment 
the unnn'stakable signs of dissolution began to over- 
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spread the pinched features, and in a few minutes 
it became known throughout the ship that the 
"King of Terrors" had been there in the guise of 
an Angel of Light to pluck a little flower and trans- 
plant it into the garden of (Jod. 

Ilayward tried to impress tliis fact on the be- 
reaved parents, but they wouhl not be comforted. 

They were a lowly couple, who could not sec far 
in advance of them, even in regard to things terres- 
trial. The last words of their child seemed to have 
more weight tluui the comfort offered by the doctor. 

"Cheer up, David," said the poor wife, grasping 
her husband's hand, and striving to check her sobs, 
'*Tan said truth, it won't be long afore we jine him, 
the dear, dear boy." 

J5ut even as she uttered the words of cheer her 
own heart failed her, and she again gave way to 
uncontrollable grief, while her husband, dazed and 
motionless, sat gazing at the face of the dead. 

The funeral and its surroundings was as sad as 
the death. Everytliing was done to shroud the 
terrible reality. The poor remains were tenderly 
laid in a black deal cofiin and carried to the port 
side of the ship by kind and loving hands. A young 
Wesleyan minister, who had been an unfailing com- 
forter and help to the family all through the boy's 
illness, gave a brief but very impressive address to 
those who stood around, antl offered up an earnest 
prayer; but nothing could blind the mourners, es- 
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pecially tlic parents, to tlie liaiah fact thai the re- 
mains were about to be consigned to a never resting 
frravCj and tliat tliey were t^oing through the form 
rather tliau tlic reality of burial, wliile, as if to em- 
phasise this factj the back fin of a great sliarlc was 
seen to cut the calm water not far astern. It 
followed the ship until the hollow plunge was 
heard, and the weighted coffin sank into the un- 
known depths of the sea. 

An impression that never faded quite away was 
made that day on sonuj of tlic more thouglitful and 
sensitive natures in the ship. And wlio can say 
that even amongst the thoughtless and the depraved 
no ed'ect was produced^ God's power is not usually 
exerted in visibly eHecitive processes. Seeds of life 
may have been sown by that (huith which shall grow 
and nourish in eternity. Certain it is that some of 
the reckless wxre solenmised for a time, and that 
the young Wcsleyan was held hi higlier esteem 
throughout the ship from that day forward. 

Some of the passengers, however, seemed very 
soon to forget all about the death, and ndapsed into 
their usual frames of mind. Among these was Ned 
Jarring. Tor several days after the funeral he kept 
sober,and it was observed that the Wesleyan minister 
tried to get into conversation with him several times, 
but he resisted the good man's efforts, and, when one 
of his chums laughingly remarked tliat he "seemed 
to be hand and glove wi' the parson now^/' Black 
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Ned swung angrily round, took to drinking agoin, 
and, as is usually the case in such circumstances, 
became worse than before. 

Tiius the little world of shi2)-boar(l went on from 
day to day, gradually settling down into little coteries 
as like-minded men and women began to find each 
other out. Gradually, also, the various qualities 
of the people began to be recognised, and in a few 
weeks — as in the greater world — each man and 
woman was more or less correctly gauged according 
to wortli. The courageous and the timid, the sensible 
and the vain, the weak and the strong, the self- 
sacrificing and the selfish, all fell naturally into 
their appropriate positions, subject to the moderate 
confusion resulting from favouritism, abused power, 
and other forms of sin. It was observable also tliat 
here, as elsewhere, all the coteries commented witli 
considerable freedom on each other, and that eacli 
coterie esteemed itself unquestionably the best of 
the lot, although it might not absolutely say so in 
words. There was one exception, namely in the 
case of the worst or lowest coterie, which, so far 
from claiming to be the best, openly proclaimed 
itself the worst, gloried in its shame, and said that 
"it didn't care a button," or words, even more ex- 
pressive, to the same effect. 

Ned Jarring belonged to this last class. He was 
probably the worst member of it. 

One nii^ht an incident occuried w^hich tested 
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severely .some of tlie qualities of every one on boanl. 
IL was sometime iaftor midnight Avlieii tlio dead 
silence of the slumltering ship was hrokeii by per- 
liaps the most appalling of all sounds at sea — tlie 
cry of '*Fire !" 

Smoke had been discovered somewhere near the 
fore cabin. Fortunately tlie captain liad just come 
u]) at tlie time to speak with tlie ollicer of the watch 
on deck. At the first cry lie ran to the spot pointed 
out, telling the officer to call all hands and rig the 
pumps, and especially to keep order among the 
passengers. 

The first man who leaped from profound slumber 
into wide-awake activity was Dr. Jlayward. Ifav- 
ing just lain down to sleep on a locker, as he 
expected to be called in the niglit to watch beside 
a friend who was ill^ lie was already dressed, and 
would have been among the lirst at the scene of tlie 
lire, but for an interruption. At the moment he 
was bounding uj) the companion-ladder, a young 
man of feeble character— who would liave been 
repudiated by the sex, had lie been born a woman — 
sprang down the same ladder in abject terror, lie 
went straight into the bosom of the ascending doctor, 
and they both went with a crash to the bottom. 

Although somewhat stunned, Jlayward was able 
to jump up and again make for the region of the 
lire, where he found most of tlu; men and male 
passengers working with hose and buckets in the 
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luidsfc of dii'c confusion, rortunately ilic seat of 
the conflagration was soon discovered ; ami, owing 
mucli to the cool energy of the cai)tain and olliccrs, 
the fire was put out. 

It was about a week after tliis thrilling event ihat 
Mrs. Massey was on tlie forecastle talking with 
Teggy Mitford. A smart breeze was blowing— just 
cnougli to fill all the sails and carry the ship swiftly 
on her course without causing much of a sea. The 
moon shone fitfully througli a mass of drifting 
clouds, mingling its pallid light with the wondrous 
phosphoric sheen of tlie tropical seas. 

Mrs. Mitford had been regaling her companion 
with a long-winded and irrelevant, though well- 
meant, yarn about things in general and nothing 
in particular; and Nellie, who was the personi- 
fication of considerate patience, had seated herself 
on tlie starboard rail to listen to and comment on 
her lucubrations. 

" YeSj as I was sayin', Nellie," remarked Peggy, in 
her soft voice, after a brief pause, during which a 
variety of weak little expressions crossed lier pretty 
face, " I never could abide the sea. It always makes 
me sick, an' when it doesn't make me sick, it makes 
me nervish. Not that I'm given to bein' nervish ; 
an*, if I was, it wouldn't matter much, for the sea 
would take it out o' me, whether or not That*s 
always the way — if it's not one thing, it's sure to 
be another. Don't you think so, Nellie ? My John 
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snys thinks so— iboiii^li it isn't to be tlioiif^^lit niucli 
of wbiit 'f; says, d(.^iLr man, for *o'i^ got a way oi" 
sayin' tilings when 'e doji't lucaii 'cm — you luider- 
stnnd?" 

*' Well, I don't quite understand," answered Mrs. 
Massoy, cutting i)i at this point with a laugh, ''hut 
I'm quite sure it's better to say things when you 
don't mean them, than to mean tilings when you 
don't say them T' 

" Perhaps you're right, Nellie," rejoined Mrs. 
MiLford, with a mild nod of assent ; *'] 've sometimes 
thought on these things when I've 'ad one o' my 
sick 'eadaclies, which prevents me from thinkin' 
altogiilhor, almost ; an', bless you, you 'd wonder what 
strange idears comes over me at such times. Did 
you ever try to think things with a sick 'eadache, 
Nellie ]" 

With a laugh, and a bright look, Mrs. Massey 
replied that she had never been ill a position to try 
that curious exporimenl, never having had a licad- 
ache of any kind in her life. 

While she was s])eaking, a broad-backed uave 
caused the skip to roll rather heavily to starboard ; 
and Mrs. Massey, losing her balance, fell into the 
sea. 

Sedate and strong-minded though she was, Nellie 
could not help shrieking as she went over; but the 
shriek given by Mi's. Mitford was tenfold more 
piercing. It was of a nature that defies description. 

E 
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Its effect was to thrill the heart of every one who 
heard it. But Peggy did more than shriek. Spring- 
ing on tlie rail like an antelope^ she would have 
plunged overboard to the rescue of her friend, 
regardless of Iter own inability to swim, and of 
everything else, had not a seaman, who chanced to 
be listening to the conversation — caught her with 
a vice-like grip. 

'* Hold on, Peggy ! " he crie(]. 

But Peggy shrieked and struggled, thus prevent- 
ing tlie poor fellow from attempting a rescue, while 
shouts and cries of ''man overboard " rang through 
the ship from stem to stern, until it became known 
that it was a woman. Then the cries redoubled. 
In the midst of the hubbub the strong but calm 
voice of the captain was heard to give orders to 
lower a boat and port the helm — " hard a-port." 

]Uit, alas ! for poor Nellie that night if her life 
had depended on shouters, strugglcrs, shriekeis, or 
boatmen. 

At the moment the accident happened two men 
chanced to be standing on the starboard side of the 
ship — one on the quarter-deck, the other on the fore- 
castle. Both men were ready of resource and prompt 
in action, invaluable qualities anywhere, but especi- 
ally at sea ! The instant the cry arose each sprang 
to and cut adrift a life-buoy. Each knew that the 
person overboard might fail to see or catch a buoy 
in the comparative darkness. He on the forecastle, 
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who chanced to see Nellie fall over, at once followed 
her with the life-huoy in his arms. Ignorant of this 
act the man near the stern saw something struggling 
in the water as the ship flew past. Without an 
instant's licsitation he also plunged into the sea 
witli a life-buoy in his grasp. 

The faint light failed to reveal who had thus 
boldly plunged to the rescue, but the act had been 
observed both at bow and stern, and a cheer of hope 
wont up as the sliip came up to the wind, topsails 
were backed, and the boat was dropped into tlie 
water. 

Twenty minutes elapsed before there was any 
sign of the boat returning, during which time the 
ship's bell was rung continually. It may be better 
imagined than described the state of poor Bob 
Massey, w^ho had been asleep on a locker in the 
forc-eabin when the accident occurred, and who had 
to be forcibly prevented, at first, from jumping into 
tlie sea when he heard that it was Nellie who was 
overboard. 

At last oars were heard in the distance. 

"Stop that bell! boat ahoy!" shouted the cap- 
tain. 

"Ship aho-o-oy!'* came faintly back on the 
hvoiize, while every voice was hushed and ear 
strained to listen, " All right ! all saved ! " 

Aloud "Thank the Lord!" burst from our cox- 
swain's lieaving chest, and a wild ringing cheer 
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leaped upwards alike from passengers and crew, 
while warm tears overflowed from inatiy an eye that 
was more intimate with cold spray, for a noble deed 
and a life saved have always the effect of stirring 
the deepest enthusiasm of mankind. 

A few minutes more and three dripping figures 
came up the gangway. First came Nellie herself, 
dislicvelled and pale, but strong and hearty never- 
theless, as might be expected of a lisher girl and a 
Kfeboat coxswain*s wife ! Slie naturally fell into, 
6T was canght up by, her husband's arms, an<l was 
carried off to the cabin. 
' Followimr her came two somewhat exhausted 

o 

men. 

The cheer that greeted tlieni was not unmingled 
with surprise. 

" The best an' the worst mcu i' the ship !" gasped 
Joe Slag, amid laughter and hearty congratuUi- 
tions. 

He was probably riglit, for it was the young 
Wesleyan minister and Ned Jarring wlio had 
effected this gallant rescue. 

The performance of a good action has undoubtedly 
a tendency to elevate, as the perpetration of a bad 
one has to demoralise. 

From that day forward Black Ned felt that he 
had acquired a certain character which might bo 
retained or lost. Without absolutely saying that he 
became a better niau in consequenccj we do assert 
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that lie became more respectable to look at and 
drank less ! 

Thus the voyage progressed until the good ship 
JjCipwin// sailed in among some of the innumerable 
islands of the Southern seas. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Darkness, wlietlier pliysicul, nienla], or spiritual, 
is probably the greatest evil that man lias had to 
contend with since the falL At all events, the 
physical and mental forms of it were tlie cause of 
the good ship Lapwing sailing one night straight to 
destruction. 

It happened thus. A pretty stiff breeze, amount- 
ing almost to half a gale, was blowing on the night 
in question, and the emigrant ship was running 
before it under close-reefed topsails. For some days 
previously the weather had been "dirty," and the 
captain had found it impossible to obtain an 
observation, so tliat he was in the dark as to the 
exact part of the ocean in which lie was sailing. 

In an open sea this is not of serious moment, but 
when one is nearing land, or in the neighbourhood 
of islands, it becomes cause for much anxiety. To 
make matters worse, the ship had been blown con- 
siderably out of her course, and worst of all the night 
was so intensely dark that it was not possible to sec 
more than a few yards beyond the ilying jibboom. 

The captain and mate, with several of the men, 
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sU)u<l on the forecastle peering anxiously out into 
the darkness. 

"T don't like the look o' things at all;' muttered 
the captain to the chief mate. 

'* Perhaps it would be well, sir, to lay to till day- 
liglit," suggested the mate. 

Whether the captain agreed with his chief oflicer 
or not was never known; for just then a dull sound 
was heard which sent a thrill to the bravest heart 
on board. 

•* IJroakers ahead !" cried the look-out, as in duty 
bounil, but he was instantly conti'adictcd by the 
inalC; who shouted that they weie on the starboard 
bt;am, while another voice roared that they were on 
tlie ])ort-bow. 

Tlie helm was instantly put hard a-port, and 
immediately after the order was given " hard a- 
starboard/' for it was discovered that the sound of 
breakers came from both sides of the vessel. Tbey 
were, obviously, either running in a narrow strait 
between two islands, or into a bay. In the first 
case the danger was innninent, in the second case, 
destruction was almost inevitable. 

" Clear the anchor, and stand by to let go ! " cried 
the captain, in loud sharp tones, for he felt that 
there was no room to turn and retreat. The order 
was also given to take in all sail. 

Ihit before either order could be obeyed, a cry of 
terror burst from many throats, for riglit in front of 
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tbom there suddenly loomed out of the darkness an 
object like a great black cloud, which rose high 
above and seemed about to fall u})on them. There 
was no mistaking its nature, however, for by that 
time the roar of the breakers riglit ahead told but 
too plainly that tliey were rushing straight upon a 
high perpendicular cliif. At this moment the vessel 
struck a rock. It w^as only a slight touch at the 
stern, nevertheless it tore the rudder away, so that 
the intention of the captain to inxt about and take 
liis chance of striking on the rocks to starboard was 
frustrated. 

" Ijit go !" lie shouted, in this extremity. 

Quick as lightning the anclior went to the 
bottom but with such wny on the ship, the sudden 
strain snapped the chain, and the Lapumuj rushed 
upon her doom, wliile cries of terror and despair 
arose from the passengers, who Jiad by that time 
crowded on deck. 

To tlie surprise of the captain, and tliose who 
were capable of intelligent observation, tlie ship did 
not immediately strike again, but sailed sti'aight on 
as if right against the towering cliffs. Still onward 
it went, and as it did so there settled around tliem a 
darkness so profound that no one could see even an 
inch before his eyes. Then at last the ill-fated 
vessel struck, but not with her hull, as might liave 
been expected. High up above them a terrific crash 
was heard. 
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*' God lielp us," exclaimed tlie captain, ''we've 
sailed straight into a cave ! " 

That he was I'ight soon became evident, for 
immediately after the crashing of tlie topmasts 
against the roof of the cave, a shower of snuill 
stones and several large fragments fell on the deck 
with a rattle like that of musketry. Some of the 
peo})le were struck and injured, though not seriously 
so, by the shower. 

*' Get down below, all of you !" cried the captain, 
himself taking shelter under the companion hatch- 
\vay. ]5ut the order was needless, for the danger 
was so obvious that every one sought tlie shelter of 
the cabins witliout dcloy. 

Tiie situation was not only terrible but exceed- 
ingly singular, as well as trying, for as long as 
stones came tliundering down on the deck it would 
have been sheer madness to have attempted to do 
anything aboveboard, and to sit idle in the cabins 
with almost certain death staring them in the face 
WMS a severe test of endurance. 

From the motion of the vessel several facts could 
be deduced. Although the scraping and crashing 
of the masts overhead told elo(piently of destruction 
going on in tliat direction, the heaving of the ship, 
and her striking occasionally on citlier side, proved 
that tliere was deep water below her. That they 
were not progressing into an interminable cavern 
was matle evident by the frequent plunging of the 
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shattered bowsprit again&tthe inner, end of the cave. 
This action scut the vessel reeling backwards^ as it 
were, every time she struck, besides shattering the 
bowsprit. That the cave, also, was open to the full 
force of the sea was only too S(;vorely proved by tlie 
rush of the l)ilk)ws into it, and tlie frequent and 
severe shocks to wliicli they were in consequence 
subjected. These shocks liad extinguislied the 
lamps, and it was only by the aid of a few candh^s 
that they were delivered from sitting in absolute 
darkness. 

In these awful circumstances the young Wcslcyan 
proved that, besides the courage that he had already 
shown in facing danger on a sndden emergency, he 
also possessed that far higher courage which can 
face the slow and apparently sure approach of death 
with equanimity and self-possession. Moreover, he 
proved that the Word of (iiod and prayer are the 
true resources of man in such extremities. 

Calling those who were willing around liim, he 
led them in prayer, and then q^iieted the timid 
among them, as well as comforted all, not by read- 
ing, but by quoting appropriate passages from Scrip- 
ture, in which he was profoundly versed. 

"D'ee know when it'll be low water, sir?" asked 
Joe Slag of the captaui, when the ship gave one of 
her upward heaves and rasped her timbers again on 
the sides of the cave. 

" Not for three hours yet, but it 's falling. 1 
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expect there will be less sea on in a short timo. 11' 
the ship holds together we muy yet bo saved." 

There was a murmured '' tliank God" at these 
words. Then ]^>ob Massey expressed some fear that 
there might be a danger of striking the rocks under- 
neath before low water. 

*' I wish it was the risiu' tide," he said, and the 
words took his mind back, like a Hash of liiihtninu, 
to the time when he used them in a very different 
sense. Then all was peace, hope, sutisliine, and his 
bride was sitting like a good angel beside him, with 
a sweet smile on her fair face. Now, something like 
darkness visible, sliowed him his poor wife — still 
beside hini, thank God — but clinging to his arm 
with looks of terror amounting almost to despair. 
"What a contrast!" he thought, and for the first 
time a feeling of rebellion arose in his mind. 

" There 's no use o' sittiu' here to be drowned like 
rats," he cried, starting up, '' 1 '11 go on deck an' 
take a cast o' the lead, an* sec what chances we 
have." 

*' No, you wou't, J^ob," cried Nellie, throwing lior 
arms firmly round him. '' There 's big stones falling 
all about the deck yet. IJon'tyou hear them ? " 

As if to corroborate her words, a piece of rock 
nearly half a ton in weight fell on the sky-light at 
that momentj crashed completely through it, through 
the table below, and even sank into the cabin iioor. 
Fortunately, no one was hurt, though Slag had a 
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narrow escape, but that worthy was not easily in- 
timidated. He rose np, and, saying that "it was as 
well to bo killed on deck doin' somethin' as in the 
cabin doin' nothinV was about to ascend the ladder 
when Dr. Hayward suddenly entered, all wet and 
dishevelled, and with blood trickling down liis 
face. 

"No use going np just now, Joe/' he said, as he 
sat down beside his wife, and permitted her to tic a 
kerchief round his head. "Only a slight wound, 
Eva, got while taking soundings. I find that there 
are sixteen fathoms of water under us, and, although 
I couldn't see my hand held up before my face, I 
managed to make out by the flash of a match, which 
burned for a moment before being blown out, that 
the sides of the cave are quite perpendicular, not 
the smallest ledge to stand on, Tlie tide, however, 
is ebbing fast, and the water in the cave calming, 
so that if no bad leak lias been made by all this 
thumping we may yet be saved. Our only chance 
is to stick to the ship." 

While he was speaking the vessel again surged 
violently against one side of the cave, and another 
of the huge masses of rock that were brought down 
by the swaying masts came crashing on the deck. 

" There is no bad leak as yet," said the captain, 
re-entering the cabin, which he had quitted for the 
purpose of sounding the well. " If we can keep 
alloat for an hour or two we may bo able to use the 
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bonis. Just now ifc would l)e useless to attempt 
launching th(inu" 

Although tlie captain's words were not particu- 
hirly reassuring, his confident tone and manner 
infused hope, and comforted the people greatly. 
Some of the male passengers even volunteered to 
face the shower of stones, if need he, and lend a 
hand in launching the hoats, when the time for 
doing so arrived. 

'J'hese hoats, three in numhcr, were lying bottom 
Tip on deck, and to reach them involved tlic risk of 
death to whoever should attempt it. They were 
therefore compelled to wait. 

It is difHcult to form even a slight conception of 
the horrors of that night. Yov several honi's they 
sat in the after-cabin, and the ship surged and 
plunged in the wildly-heaving water, striking the 
sides continually, while rocks fell at intervals on the 
deck, thus adding to the noise of wind and waves 
as they raged with echoing, deafening noise in the 
black cavern. Each moment it seemed us if tise 
ship must have her planks stove in and be suidc, 
but she was a new vessel and strong. Of course 
she leaked considerably, but when the tide went 
down the sea calmed a little, the rocks ceased 
falling i'rom the roof, and they were enabled to rig 
the pum})s and work them vigorously. The boats, 
meanwhile, were cast louse and got ready to launch 
at the iirst glimmer of daylight! Fortunately, they 
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had received no serious injury from the falling 
rocks. 

Oil, how they longed and prnyed for the day ! It 
came at last, a gleam so faint that it showed 
nothing of their surroundings save the outline of 
the cavern's great mouth. 

" Shall we launch the boats now, sir ? " asked the 
first mate, who was becoming anxi()u?=, because the 
carpenter had just reported that the water in the 
hold was increasing dangerously in spite of the 
pumps. 

"Not yet — not yet/' returned the captain, 
hurriedly. " We must have more light first. The 
loss of a boat would be fatal. I'm afraid of the 
rising tide." 

"Afraid of the rising tide!" Again the words 
struck strangely on Bob Massey's ears — as he stood 
wiping the perspiration from his brow after a long 
spell at the pumps — and once more carried him 
back to the sunlit sands oi Old England. 

Soon the increase of water in the hold was so 
great that the getting out of the boats could no 
longer be delayed. The first launched was a small 
one. It was lowered over the stern by means of 
the studding-sail boom, with a block and whip, 
whicli kept it from dropping too quickly into the 
water. Massey and his friend Slag, being recog- 
nised as expert boatmen in trying circumstances, 
were sent in it, with two of the crew, to run out a 
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line and (Irop an anclior in the sea outside, so tliat 
tlie lieavier boats n)iglit be hauled out thereby. 
Two hundred and fifty fatlionis of rope were given 
tlicni — more tlian sunieiont for the purpose. On 
getting outside, Bob and his friend, according to 
custom as lifeboat men, l<ei)t a sliarp look-out on 
everything anmnd them, and the feeble daylight 
enabled them to see that the black clif!' which had, 
as it wftie, swallowed up the Laptvinf/, was full 
six hundred feet high and a sheer precipice, in 
some places overhanging at the top, and without 
the symptom of a break as far as the eye could 
reach in either direction. 

'' A black hjuk-out, Joe," muttered Massey, as he 
assisted his comrade to heave the anchor over the 
side. 

"Ay, ]}ob, an' the worst of it is that the tide's 
risin*. A boat can live here as long as that ridge 
o' rocks keeps off the seas, but in an hour or so it'll 
be rollin' in as bad as ever." 

" I knows it, Joe, an' the nua^e need to look 
sharp." 

Keturning to the ship, our coxswain made his 
report, and recommended urgent haste. But the 
captain reipiired no urging, for by that time the 
ship's main deck was level with the water^ and the 
seas were making a clean breach over the stern. 
The })asscngers and crew crowded towards the 
port gangway, wliere the large boat was being 
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brought round to receive the women and cliildren 

first. This was such a familiar scene to tlie two 
lifeboat men that they kept cool and self-possessed 
from the mere force of habit. Seeing this, tlie 
captain ordered Mitford to get into the boat first, 
and help to stow the others, for it would bo a tight 
pack, ho said, to stow them alb Dr. Hayward 
was ordered to assist. Ned Jarring volunteered 
to help to fend the boat off during the operation, 
and, without waiting for permission, jumped into 
her. 

Mitford had consigned his wife to the care of his 
friend Massey, who at once undertook the duty by 
tying a kerchief round Peggy*s head to keep her liair 
out of her eyes, after whicli he did the same for 
Nellie. Botli women were perfectly quiet and sub- 
missive — the first owing to fear and exhaustion, 
the last from native courage, which enabled her to 
rise to the occasion. Massey tlien stripped off 
all his own clotlies, except shirt and trousers, so as 
to be ready for swimming, and, catching up a ropo, 
advanced towards his wife, intending to fasten it 
round her waist. 

"Peggy first, Bob; I'll wait for yoij' said his 
wife. 

" Look sharp !" cried the captain. 

Bob turned at once to Peggy, and in a few 
seconds she was lowered into the boat. Airs. 
llaywai'd followed. Then Mass(^y insisted on liis 
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wife uointTf, and the ()[)0(li(Mit Nellie suhinith.ulj but, 
owing to a Inrcli of tlie sliip at the moment, she 
missed the Loal, and dropped into tlie ^vater. One 
of the men attempted to pull her in, but eould not, 
and, as all the others were engaged at tlie moment 
in trying to fend off the rocks, Massey at once 
jumped into the sea, and helped to get his wife 
into the boat. 

At that moment there arose a ery tliat the ship 
wos sinking, and a wild rush w%as made for tlie long- 
boat, wdiich had also been successfully launched. 
Of course it was instantly overcrowded, for all dis- 
cipline was now at an end. Lefore anything else 
could be done the Lapwing sank in sixteen fathoms 
of water, carrying the long-boat and all tlie people 
in licr along with it, but those in the other boatliad 
shoved off at the first wild cry, and, hauling on the 
anchored cable, just escaped being sucked down by 
tlie sinking ship. 

Bob Massey clung to the boat's gunwale, and thus 
escaped. Itowing back instantly, however, to the 
spot where the ship had gone down, they sought 
eagerly for swimmers. Only three were discovered 
and rescued, but the others — seventy souls in all — 
found a watery grave iu the dark cavern of that 
unknown land. 
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ciiArTEr. VII 

So rapidly did the riiial catastrophe lake ])Lace 
tliat it was difficult for tlie rescued party at first to 
credit tlic evidence of their senses. On tlie spot 
where the Lapmng had been beating her sides 
against tlie cruel walls of the cavern, and where so 
ntany hearts liad been throbbing wildly between 
hope and fcfu*, no living creature remained ; nothing 
but a few feet of the sliattered masts appenring now 
and then above llie surging waves was left.to tell of 
the terrible tragedy that had been enacted there. 

For upwards of an hour the party in the boat 
hovered about the place, not so much with the hope 
of n^scuing any of their shipmates as on account (jf 
the diiheulty of tearing tlicmselves away from the 
fatal spot. Perhaps the natural tendency of man 
to hope against hope had something to tlo with it, 
Then they passed silently out of the cavern and 
rowed slowly along the base of the tremendous cliffs. 

At length the feeling of self-preservation began 
to assert itself, and Bob Massey was the first to 
break silence with the (]^uestion — 
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"Docs any one know if Uiei'o'.s anylbing to eat 
tiltonnl?" 

''We'd Loiter see to tlial," observed ].)r. Hay ward; 
\v]k) was sLeeriiiL^^ 

l)ob Massey ]>ulled in bis oar, and, witbont re- 
mark, began to st^areli tbe boat. IL was found tliat 
all tbe food tlioy liad brougbl away consisted of nine 
tins of preserved meat and Ibreo ])ieces of pork, 
a sujtply wliicli would not go far among ten 
persons. 

Tbe ten survivors werti Dr. llaywaril and liis 
wile; IVlassey and Nellie; Joe Slag; Jolm Mitlbrd 
and bis wife Teggy ; Terrence O'Connor, tbe assist- 
ant eook; Tonilin, one oi! tlu; cabin passengers; and 
Ned Jarring, All tbe rest, as we bave said, bad 
perisbed witb tbe ill-fated Lapwing. 

Little was said at iirst, for tbe boi)elessness of 
tlieir condition seenunl so obvious tliat tbe men 
sbi'auk from ex^iressing tbeir gloomy fears to Ibe 
women wlio sat buddled togetber, wet and cold, in 
tbe boLtt)m of tbe boat 

As we btive said, as far as tbe eye could see in 
any direetifjn, tlie frowning dill's rose perpen- 
dicularly out of deep water. Tbere was not even 
a strip of sand or a bay into wbicli tliey could run 
in case of tbe wind increasing. 

''Tbere is notliing for it but to pnsli on till we 
come to an inlet or break of some sort in tbe clilfs 
by wbicb we may land," said llayward, spiiaking 
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encouragingly to the women. ''God helping us, we 
are sure to find some such place ere long." 

"Don't look very like it/' muttered Black Ned, 
gloomily, 

"We can see how it looks about as well as you 
can," retorted John Mitford, indignantly. "If ye 
can't say soraethin' to cheer the women, tliere's no 
need for to look blue an' tell us what a mere babby 
could see for itself." 

This remark, coming as it did from lugubrious 
Mitford, caused Terrence O'Connor to smile. 

"True for ye," he said, "we can see wluit's for- 
nint us, but even Black Ned can't see round the 
corner." 

"Besides, there may be a ilat shore on the otlier 
side o' the island," added l>ob Massey in a cheerful 
tone; "IVe often noticed islands o' this build, and 
when they're so high on one side they usuaHy are 
low on the opposite side ; so we '11 only liavc to pull 
round — an' mayhap there are people on it — who 
knows ? " 

"Ay, natives p'rai)S," growled Jarring, "an' 
cannibals who ai'e fond of eatin' while folk — 
specially women ! " 

"Shut up your black muzzle, or I'll heave ye 
overboard!" said Mitford, fiercely, for like many 
easy-going, quiet men, he was unusually savage when 
fairly roused. 

Whatever Black Ned may have i'elt, lie gave no 
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expression to his tliotights or feelings by word or 
look, but continued calmly to pull his oar. 

All tliat day, and all that ni,i^lit, however, the 
party pulled steadily along the shore without find- 
ing an opening in the cliffs or any part which could 
be scaled by man. During this period their plight 
was miserable in the extreme, for the weatlicr at 
the time was bitterly cold; they were drenclied 
through and through with spmy, whicli broke so 
frequently over the side as to necessitate constant 
baling, and, to make matters worse, towards even- 
ing of the second day snow begun to fall and con- 
tinued to do so the greater part of the night. .For- 
tunately, before dark they came to some small 
rocky islets, on which tliey conld not land as the 
waves washed over theni, but in the lee of which 
they cast anchor, and thus were enabled to ride out 
a furious gale, which sprang up at sunset and did 
not subside till morning. 

It need scarcely be said tliat the men did all that 
lay in their power to shelter the })Oor women, who 
had exhibited great fortitude and uncomplaining 
endurance all that weary time; but little could be 
done for thorn, for there was not even a bit of sail 
to put over them as a protection. 

''Nelli(i, deal'," said Massey, when the boat was 
brought up under the lee of the rocks, "d'ee feel 
'cery cold?" 

"Xot very," replied Ids wife, raising her head. 
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"I'm strong, thank God, and can stand it; bnt 
Peggy here is shnddcriu' awful bad. I believe 
she '11 die if somcthiu' isn't done for her." 

"I tliink if she could only ring tlie water out of 
luii' clothes," whis])ered Mrs. Hayward to hei' hus- 
)>unil, it niiglit do her some good, but " 

''i know tliat, Eva: it would do you all good, 
and wo must have it done somehow " 

An exclamation in the bow of the boat at that 
moment attracted attention. It was John Mitford, 
who, liaving taken off his own coat, and wi'a]»ped 
it round his shivering wife, liad gone to the bow to 
]'ummage in a locker tliere, and had found a tar- 
paulin. Massey had overhauled the locker for food 
before him, but tlic tarpaulin had been so well 
folded, and laid so ilat in the bottom, that it had 
escaped his notice. 

Itetiring aft with this god-send, tlie lugubrious 
man speedily, with the assistance of his comrades, 
covered over the centre of the boat so completely 
that a small chamber was formed, into which the 
women could retire. It was not high enough, 
indeed, to stand in, but it formed a suilicicnt shelter 
from wind and spray. 

" Now, Peggy, my dear," said her husband when 
it was iinishcd, " get in there — oif wi' your things 
an* wring 'em out." 

''Th-tha-nk yon, J-John," replied l*cgiJiy, whose 
teeth chattered like castanets, "bnt'ow am 1 t-to 
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d-cliy 'om ? For wefc c-clo'(!S won't; diy wi-without 
a fire. At IcasL I a- never 'eard of " 

The veiiiaiiuler of lier remarks were lost to male 
ears as the tarpaulin dro})iUHl around lier after Yah 
Hay ward and Nellie had hvl, or lialf-lifLtjd, her 
Tinder its sheltering folds. J low tliey inanai^ed to 
manipulate the shivering Teggy it is not our 
province to tell, but there can be no doultt that the 
treatment of her two fri(;nds in misfortune was the 
cause of lier emerging from under the tarpaulin tlie 
following morning alive and comparatively well, 
though still far from dry. 

The aspect of things had chang(.'d greatly for the 
1 tetter when the unfortunates resumed their voyage. 
The wind had abated, the sea, although still heav- 
ing, was smooth. The snow had ceased, and the 
sun arose in a cloudless sky, so that wl uin poor 
Mrs. Mitfonl raised her dishevel hid head and felt 
the sun's clieering rays she exclaimed, with a sigh 
of relief, " La! if the sun ain't blaziii' 'ot ! An' I'm 
,sf) *ungry. Dear, dear, 'ave you bin rowin' all 
night, John? 'Ow tired you nuist be; an' your 
'ands blistered, though you are pretty tough in 
the 'ands, but you couldn^t 'old a candle to ]>ob 

Mass(;y at that Yes, yes, Nellie, I 'ear you, 

but la ! what docs it matter 'ow your 'air an' 
things is deranged w'en you 're w- recked at sea 
and " 

Tluj prompt tlisappearancc of the tiishevelled head 
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at that moment suggested the idea that Mrs. Mitford 
had either fallen backward suddenly or been pulled 
under cover by her companions. 

''She's all riglit, anyhow," said O'Connor, adjust- 
ing his oar. 

"Slie*s always all riglit/' remarked Mitford in a 
funereal tonCj which, however, was meant to be cou- 
fidontial. "Bless your heart, I 've seen that woman 
under all circumstances, but although she's timid 
by nature, an' not over strong in body, I Ve never 
seen her give in or fairly cast down. No doubt she 
was pretty low last night, poor thing, but tluit was 
'cause she was nigh dead wi' cold — yet her spirit 
wasn't cnushed. It's my solemn conviction that if 
my J^cggy ever dies at all she'll die game." 

With a profound sigli of satisfaction at having 
thus borne testimony to the rare and admirable 
qualities of his wife, the worthy man applied him- 
self to his oar with redoubled vigour. 

It is quite a pleasure in this censorious world to 
see any man absolutely blind to his wife's faults, 
and thoroughly awake to her good qualities. The 
opinion formed of Peggy t)y Mrs. Massey and Mrs, 
Hayward respectively, did not quite coincide with 
that of John Mitford. 

" How did you get on with poor Peggy last night, 
Eva ? " asked Dr. Hayward of his wife, in an under- 
tone, as they breakfasted that forenoon beside the 
tiller, vvhile the rest of their companions were 
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similarly engaged in tlie middle oi' the boat, and at 
tlie bow. 

'Tretty well, Tom, but site's troublesome to 
nianiige. She is so unusually timid, }K)or crealuro, 
so prone to give way to despair when things look 
bad, yet so sweetly apt to bound into high spirits 
when things are looking hopeful, — and withal, so 
amusingly garrulous ! " 

Strange to say, at the very moment that this was 
uttered, Nellie was remarking to her husljand in a 
low tone that "poor Peggy was quite a puzzle, that 
she was all but dead at one moment, and quite 
lively at another, that she professed to be all sub- 
ndssion, but was as obstino.te as a pig, and that her 
tongue — soft though it was — went like the elapper 
of a mill!" 

We have referred to breakfast, but the meal spread 
before tiie castaways hardly merits that luune, for it 
consisted of only a small slice of pork to each; a 
few pieces of ship's biscuit that Slag had discovered 
in his pockets ; and a cup of water drawn from the 
pond which had accumulated in a hollow of the 
tarpaulin during the night. 

" It is lucky that one of the ])icccs of pork hap- 
pened to be cooked," observed Dr. Jlayward, as he 
served out the allowance, " for I would have been 
sorry to break into the preserved meat tins till forced 
to do so. We must keep these as a reserve as long 
as possible.'' 
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"Eight you are, sir!" said Slag, with his mouth 
fall, while with a clasp-knife ho eavcfuUy cut off 
another morsel to bo ready, "right you are! That 
'minds me when we was starviu', me and my ship- 
mates in the Ai'ctic regions, so as our ribs was all 
but comin' tlirough ouv skins, an' we was bcginnin' 
to cast an evil eye on the stooard who'd kop' fatter 
than the rest of us someliow, an' was therefore 
likely to prove a more satisfyiu' kind o' grub, dee 
see " 

"I say, Joe," said Hay ward, interrupting, for ho 
feared that Slag's anecdote might not tend to render 
the pork breakfast more palatable. 

"Sir?" said Slag. 

"Will you just go to the bow and take a squint 
ahead? I think there seems to be something like 
an end o' the cliffs in view — your eyes are better 
than mine." 

Slag swallowed the mouthful on which he was 
engaged, thrust after it the morsel that was ready to 
follow, wiped tbc clasp-knife on his thigh, and went 
forward to "take a stpiint." 

Ifc turned out that the "end" of the cliffs 
which the doctor had only supposed possible was 
a reality, for, after a long gaze. Slag turned and 
said — 

"Your eyes are better tlian you think, sir, for the 
end o' the cliff is wisible, an' a spit o' sand btiyond 
is quite ]>lain," 
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As this report was c.orroborated l»y Bel.) Afasscy, 
and llioii liy all the oilier iiuui, it S(snt a thrill of 
graliliide into the hearts of most <»r the party — 
es[)ecially the women, who, having lain so h}ng wet 
and almost motionless, were m^arly Ix^mmbod in 
spile of the sunshine. Lunger exposure, iiuhujd, 
would prol.)a])ly have proved fatal to ])oor Mrs, 
Mitt'ord, possibly also to Mrs. Hay ward, who was 
by no nutans robust. As for our coxswain's wife, 
having been reared among the health-giving bree/t\s 
of the siia-shore, and inurcid from ini'ancy to (;xj)o- 
sure and bard work, she suffered nnicli less tlinn her 
female (;om}Kini(;us, and busied herself a great ]>art 
of Ihe time in chafing tluur cold limbs. In doing 
this she reaped the natural advantage of being herself 
both warmed and invigorated. Tims virtue not only 
*' is/' but inevitably brings, its own reward! Simi- 
larly, vice produced its natural consctiuences in the 
case of lilack Ned, for that selfish man, being lazy, 
shirked work a good deal. It is possible to pull an 
oar in such a way tliat, though the rower may be 
apparently doing liis best, he is, in reality, taking 
tlui work very lightly and doing next to nothing. 
Acting in this way, Ned Jarring became cold when 
the sleet and spray were driving iu his face, his 
blood ilowed sluggishly in Ids veins, and his sufTer- 
ings were, consequently, much liiore severe than 
those of his comrades. Towards the afternoon of 
that day, they rounded the spit of sand mentioned 
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by Joo Slag, and came upon a low-lying coast, after 
proceeding a considerable distance^ along wliich tlicy 
discovered a good harbour. Tliis was for tun ate, for 
groy cloudshad again covered the sun and a bitter 
east wind began to blow. 

"Thank God, Eva/' said llayward, as he steered 
into the bay, "for if we had not come npon this 
harbour, your strengtii and that of poor Teggy, I 
fear, would liave failed, but now you '11 be all right 
in a short time/' 

"Oh, no, sir, I don't think as my strength would 
fail," said Teggy, in a feeble voice, for she had over- 
heard the remark. " Not that I shouldn't be thanks 
ful all the same, I allow — for thankfulness for 
mercies received is a dooty, an most on ns do fail 
in that, tliough I say it that shouldn't, but my 
strength ain't quite gone yet " 

"Stand by. Slag, to fend off with your oar when 
we get close in," said the doctor, interrupting 
Peggy's discourse. 

" Have any of you got matches in your pockets ? " 
asked Massey, clapping liis bauds suddenly to the 
various receptacles about his person, with a look of 
unwonted anxiety. 

"Ye may w^ell ax that, Bob," said O'Connor, 
using his own hands in the same way. " Cold, wet 
weather, and no house ! It 'ud be death to the 
women, sure, av " 

"Here you are!" shouted Tomliu in a burst of 
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trininpli, in R]^)i(c of liis niiUmilly reserved disposi- 
tion. 

lie held up a box of vestas wliieli, being a smoker, 
lie forLunatcly liad in his pocket. 

**I liope Ihey ain't wet/' remarked Llack Ned, 
sugnjostively. 

*' Wrap 'em well u])/' said Slag. 

Tomlin drew out his handkercliiei' an(] proceeded 
to do so. At the same moment tlie boat's keel 
grnted softly on the shingly shore. 
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cirAPTi^:u VIII 

Si;fJ)OM liavc ilie ]ii3'steriou.s sj)arks of life been 
sniiirlifc for more anxiously, or tended nnd luirscd 
with greater care, tluiu were the little sparks of fire 
which were evoked with cliillculty from Tonilin'.s 
match-box. 

I)]'izzling rain had conimenced just as the wrecked 
party landed. The tarpaulin had been set up as 
a slight though very imperfect shelter; the ground 
underneath liad been strewn with twigs and grass, 
and a large pile of dead l)ranches had been arranged 
to receive the vital spark before any attempt was 
made to create it. 

'^Everything nuist be quite ready, first/' said Ilay- 
ward to Tomliu, "for our very lives depend, under 
God, ou our securing fire; so keep tlie matches 
snug in your pocket till I ask for them." 

" I will,'' replied Tomlia *'])'you know it never 
occurred to me before liow tremendously important 
the element of fire is? Ihit how will you ever 
manage to make the branches catch, everything 
being so thoroughly soaked?" 
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"You sliall see. 1 have liiul to iniike a fire in 
worse circumstances tluui Llie ]n'esout/' returned Hay- 
ward, *' Lliougli T admit lliey are bad eiion<>li. Have 
yuu ^i;ot the small twi^^s broken and ready, Sh.ig?" 

''All ready, sir." 

"Now look here, Tondin." 

As he spoke, tlie doctor picked up a dead but wet 
brand), and, sheltering himself under the tai'piudin, 
began to whittle it with his penknife. IFc found, oC 
course, that the interior of tlie liranch was dry. The 
thhi morsids whicli lu; sliced ofrweic handed to 81a;i, 
who ])laced thorn with great care in the heart of a 
bundle of very small twigs resendjling a crowds nest. 
A place had been reserved for this bundle or nest, 
in tlie heart of the large ]>ilc of branches lying on 
the ground. Meanwhile, Slag lield the nest ready 
in his hands. 

"Now, Tondin, get out your matches," said the 
doctor. 

With the utmo,<it care the anxious man uidbldt;d 
the kerchief, and, opening the box, looked into it 
earnestly. 

" Wet?" asked Hay ward. 

Tondin shook his head. " I fear they are." lie 
took one out, while the whole paity assembled round 
him to note the result. 

The first match dro])ped its hea^l like a piece of 
soft putty when scraped on the lid. The second 
did the same, and a suppressed groan escaped from 
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the little group; for it could be seen that there were 
not more than ten or twelve matches in the Lox 
altogctlier. Again and again a match was struck 
with similar result. The iifth, however^ crackled a 
little, and rekindled, sinking hope in the observers, 
though it failed to kindle itself. The seventh burst 
at once into a bright blaze and almost drew forth a 
cheer, wliich, however, was checked when a puff of 
wind blew out the new-born flame. 

"Oeh! let l^ob Massey try it!" cried O'Connor. 
''Sure he's used to workin' in throublesonie 
weather." 

"Eight, boy," said Slag, "hand it to the coxs'n." 

Tondiu readily obeyed, only too glad to get some 
of the failure shifted to other shoulders. 

Massey readily undertook the task, and success 
attended his first effort. 

"1 knowed it!" said Nellie, in a quiet tone, as 
she saw the bright flame leap up and almost set her 
husband's beard on fire. " Bob never fails ! " 

The burning match was quickly plunged into 
Hayward's handful of shavings, which blazed Tip as 
lie thrust it into Slag's nest; and Slag, holding the 
nost with the tender care of a loving sick-nurse and 
the cool indifference of a salamander till it was a 
flaming ball, crammed it into the heart of the pile 
of sticks. Tremendous was the volume of smoke 
that arose from the pile, and anxious were the looks 
riveted on it. 
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" Sure yci 'vo Ruiotlicnid it iutirely/' gasped 

"Oil, mo!" Kiglied IVgiry in a voice of mild dcs- 
paii'. 

'■'No fear, it's jill i'i,L,diL/' said IMassey, in a con- 
lidenl tone, while Joe Slag, on liis luioeSj witli cIkhjIwS 
inilated and nose all l)ui kindling, blow al the glow- 
ing lieart with unwearied determination, regardless 
alike of friend and foe. 

'• It's going to do," remarked John IVIitford in his 
]nost dismal tone. 

"Any eliild might tell that," said Nellie, witli a 
liglit laugh. 

Tlie laugli seemed infectious, for llui wdiolo party 
joined in as a glorious gush of flame rushed among 
the sticks, dried up the dampness, and effectually 
changed tlie pillar of smoke into a pillar of fnu 

Tiie iire thus kindled was rightly deemed of such 
vital im}>oj'tanee that it was lujt permitted to go out 
thereafter for many months, beijig watched night 
and day by meinbers of th(i i)arty aj^jtointed to the 
duty by turns. It had, indeed, not a few narrow 
esca])es, and more than once succeeded in reaching 
what ap])eared to be its last spaik, but was always 
caught in time and recovered, and tlius was kept 
burning until a discovery was inade which rendered 
such constant attendance and care unnecessary. 

" Now," said ])r. ] lay ward, wlien the fire was 
saft^ly establislied, "we liave not much daylight left? 

{; 
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SO it behoves us to make tlj.e most of it. You arc a 
man of action and experience, Eobert Massey, what 
woLihl you advise us to do first ?" 

"AVell, doctor, since you're good enough to ask 
me, I would advise that we should appoint a leader. 
You see, mates," he continued, addressing himself to 
the company in general, ''there's no ])Ossibility of a 
shi]) gt^-ttin' along wilhout a caj)lain, or an army 
without a general. ]f we was going o/l' to a wrecik 
now, with or without a life-boat, T would claim a 
sort (/ ]'ight to b(i coxswain in virtu(j o' ])ast (;xi)en- 
ence ; but, as wc 've now begun a sort o' shore-goin' 
business, which I'cquires a deal o* general knowledge, 
besides seamanship, nn' as J)r. Hay ward has got that 
by edication, I move that we make liini our leader." 

"Eight you are, JJob," said Joe Slag. (''As he 
always is," said Nellie, soUo voce.) "So I second 
the move — if that's the reg'har way to do it." 

''Hear, hear!" said every one with right good 
will, and a gleam of pride flashed from Eva's pri^tty 
brown (^y(^s as her liusband was thus unarnmously 
appointed leader of the shipwre(d<ed band. 

Like a sensible num, knowing his capacit}'^ he at 
once accepted the command without any display of 
undue inodesty, and proved his fitness by at once 
goLng to work. 

" The iirst thing, then, is to thank God for our 
deliverance, which we all do, I am sure, most 
heartily." 
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Tliis was received willi a i'os[)OUsive *' Aincu '* 
from evcu'y one — iioL tiveu excej)t'iiig J>lack N(id. 

'' Kext, \vc imisl lind freyli vvaler ;uid IkuI a bit of 
pork " 

''All, Uien, wo haven't a kiltie!" exclaiiiuHl 
O'Connor. 

''Haven't we a Lig baiing-di.sli, Terrence ? " said 
I lay ward. 

'' Sure we liavo, sor, an' it's a tin wan as '11 stand 
fii'(^" returned 'JVrieiice with a reproved look. 

"Well, then, you go leteh it,; wash it well out 
and get the pork ready. Jarring and Tonilin will 
gather as niueh dead wood as they can find and ])ile 
it beside the fire. Milford wdll search for fresh 
water — there must bc^, a spring or brook not far off 
— and Massey and i will I'ig up some sort of shelter 
for the night." 

'' riease, sir, may I go with Alitford to seek for 
water?" asked Nellie. 

'* l>y all means, if you wish to." 

" And 1 will keep you company, NeU," said Mrs. 
I fay ward energetically. 

*'So will 1," chimed i[i little Mrs. Mitftjrd, 
feebly. " J was always fond ol water. As a child 
1 used to paddle about in it continually, an' some- 
times tumbled into it, for of course young people 
^vilI " 

"No, Teggy, you must sit by the fire with my 
wife," said the doctor. "Neither of you is lit for 
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work of any kind yet, so sit down and warm your- 
selves." 

Eva was too wise and Peggy too weak to offer 
objection, so these two sat by tlie fire wliilo the 
others went to work. 

Energy of action tends to lighten the burdens 
that may be laid on human spirits, and to induce 
the most favourable view of the worst circumstances. 
The toil which the party now undertook was such a 
blessed relief to them after the prolonged exposure 
to cold and couiparativo inaction in the boat, that 
all returned to the camp fire in a much more cheer- 
ful state of mind tlian they left it. The searchers for 
water came back first, having found what they 
sought close at hand; and Terrencc, filling his 
baling-dish, soon had the pork boiling, ahmg with 
some mysterious herbs gathered by the doctor to 
convert the liquid into soup. Tomlin and I>hiok 
Ned returned heavily laden with firewood, and Bob 
Massey discovered a tree with branches sufilciently 
spreading and leafy to protect them to some exteiit 
from rain. 

"'Tis as well we have found overhead proLection, 
Massey," said the doctor, when our coxswain led him 
to the spot, "for I have been thinking that as we 
have no blankets, we sliall be obliged to use our 
tarpaulin as a quilt ratlier than an umbrella." 

'^That's true, sir," returned Massey, "but how 
about the women ? " 
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"Well, I've Ijceu tliiiiking about that/' said 
ITayward, ''and I've devised a plan for to-night 
at least; to-morrow I hope to liit on a better 
arrang(^nieiit. First of all, we'll s])read in front of 
a iire, whieh we will kindle beneath tliis tree, a 
layer of brauelios and grass. In the middle of this 
the women will lie down side by side, after having 
dried and warmed themselves tlioronghly at the 
fire. Then we '11 take two of the floor planks from 
tlui boat, and ])Ut one on each side of them — par- 
tially frame them, as it were. Then one half of 
ns men will lie down on one side of the frame, the 
other half on the other side, and we'll draw the 
tarpaidin over us all." 

*' llm ! not very comfortable/' said Masscy, " for 
the poor woTnon to be framed like that/' 

"Admitted; but what else can we do?" said 
Hay ward. "It would risk our lives to sleep with- 
out covering of any kind in such cold weather, and 
witli sleet falling as it does now. Better have the 
sheet spread upon us than merely over our lieads. 
So now let's kindle another fire, and do you arrange 
our couch. Bob." 

In spite of the cold and the sleet, things looked 
much more cosy than persons unac([uainted with 
''roughing it" could believe possible, and they 
became comparatively happy when the couch was 
spread, and they were seated under the sheltering 
trcC; with the fire blazing and crackling in front of 
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them, suffusing their faces and persons and the leaf- 
canopy ovcrliead vvitli a deep red ghire, that con- 
trasted well witli tlie oboiiy-black surroundings, 
while a rieli odonr of pork soup exhaled from the 
baling-dish. 

"Ah! now there's notliin' wantin' to produce 
parfit felicity bnt a ])ipe/' said O'Connor with a sigli. 

"That's so, lad," assented Tomlin, echoing the 
sigh, and feeling in his pocket from force of habit, 
though he knew too well that nothing was to be 
found there. 

" Here/rcrrencc/' said Massey, handing him an 
empty pipe, at tlie same time asking him to shut his 
eyes and draw, and try to imagine liimself smoking, 
but Terrence shook his liead. 

"I couldn't do that, IJob," lie said, " but I'll sing 
ye a stave in praise o' the weed." 

Without waiting for i)ermissi(jn, the jovial Irish- 
man at once began : — 

"Oh ! it's 'baccy as is my chief joy, 

At mornin', noon and niglit ; 
An' it's verily my l)oUef, l)oy, 

That I love it with aU my might. 
If your liver an'langs are squeakin', 

An' your head is growin' cracky, 
There 's nothin' so sure to kill or cnrc, 

As fumes o' the strongest 'baocy." 

'* If it would improve your voice, Terrence," ob- 
served Mr. Mitford, meekly, "I'm sure I wish ye had 
pounds of it, for it's that harsh — though, of course, 
I make no pretence to music myself, but " 
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"Just listen U) that now, ' Ilarsli !' an' that to a 
man whose own mother, by tlio lailu^.v's skU;, towkl 
In'ni lie hIuuI mal<e music liis ]Hirfossi(ui ! Arruh, 
howld on/J)lack Nedj ye spaljieon; yeVc had two 
hel])in's already 1" 

This latter remark had reference to the haling- 
dish of soup which was being passed round tlic 
party, so that each inight help himsell; to two 
Dnouihfuls o£ soup bt^forc passing it on. As they 
had no spoons, the doctor had extem])orised ladles 
of folded bark which served the purpose pretty 
well. 

"Haven't ye a small bit o' 'baccy in the corner o' 
wan o' yer pockets, doctor, dear?" asked Terrenct^ 
insinuatingly. " May be ye 'd fiiul a morsel if y(^\[ 

ivy." 

"Quite useless to try, my i)oor fellow," returned 
the doctor, with a look of aiVected pity, "for I'm a 
non-smoker. I never indulge in such an absurdity." 

"Sure, it's a true ]>roverb that says 'doctor's 
differ,'" retorted O'C^onnor, "for most o' tlie saw- 
bones of my acqnainiancii have smoked like lime 
kilns." 

"More's tlio pity, Terrence, bnt if you'll heave 
on some nu)re iirewood you'll have a smoke that 
may do as a substitute at present." 

By heapiug (piantities of fresh branches ou the 
fire till it was large enough to roast an ox, the 
party nunuiged to pass the ]iight in comparative 
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comfort, in spite of cold and sleet. Hayward 
watclied the fire during the first part of the night. 
Then ho was relieved by our coxswain, who was 
succeeded by Joe Slag, and ]io Vestal virgins over 
tended their tire with more anxious solicitude tliau 
those three laeu guarded theirs during tliat tirst 
night on tlie island. 

As if to njakc up for tlie sufferings of the post 
few days, the ]nonnng that followed broke with 
unclouded spleiulour, and tlie rising suu shone u}you 
as beautiful a sciuie as could well be imagined, for 
it revealed au island richly clothed with verdure, 
which, rising out of a calm blue sea, sloped gradually 
upwards, until its western ridge met the bright sky. 
Evidently that terminating ridge was the place 
whence descended the precipitous cliffs, along which 
they had sailed immediately after leaving the cave 
of the wreck. 

There is no accomiting for the eccentricities of 
weak-minded females, whether pretty or plain ! 
Tlic first thing that pretty little Mrs. Mitford ex- 
claimed on opening her eyes and beholding the 
glorious view was — 

" Oh ! I do so wish that wc had oysters for 
breakfast ! " 

If she had expressed a desire for elephant chops, 
she could not have taken Eva Hayward more by 
surprise. As for Nell Massey, she went off into a 
hilarious giggle. 
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*' T fear tliert; are iio oysLci-s li(;rcal)()uts," said 
Iliiyward, ''but 1 sliouldn't: wojidtir if \vc wore to 
find mussels and tldii^i^s of that sort. (Jonio, lads, 
we'll go and liav(i a search for tluim, while tlio 
ladies till and boil onr kettl(\" 

Limpets, mussc^ls, and otlier sliell-lish were i'ouud 
in great abundiinee. AVith these, warm soup was 
soon made, and after a hearty bn^akhtst, Hayward 
orgaidsed t))ft party in two bands wliich were sent 
oir in diflenuit directions to explore the island, 
l*(!gj^^y and luir linsbaud bciing left behind to cook 
the dinner and keep np the fire. 
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CTTArTER TX 

For several days tlie shipwrecked party continued 
to live cliicfly on limpets and mnss(^ls gathered on 
tlie sea-shoro. Only a very little of the pork was 
used, for the purpose of converting the food into 
soup. As they could not telh of course, how long 
they might be coni])cllcd to live there, it hehoved 
them to be very careful of the food-supply already in 
possession. Fortunately, the weather continued fine, 
though cold, so that it was not necessary at first to 
make any alteration in their camp arrangements. 

During this period much of their time was neces- 
sarily spent in laying in a stock of shell-Ush, and 
in attempting to bring down with stones some of 
the gidls which Hew inquisitively about and very 
temptingly near to the camp, but none of the party 
was a good marksman with stone ammunition, and 
it soon became evident that unless some other 
means of obtaining food were discovered there was 
every prospect of starvation ending their career. 

In this emergency Dr. Hayward organised an 
exploring expedition on a more extended scale. 
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Tie (lividt'd tlic pniiiy into tlirce bauds — onc^ (Con- 
sist ing of N(m1 Jai'i'ini^, 'I'oiuliii, and liiiiisell"', to 
exaniiiK; tlic slioros; aiiotii(^v comprising Joe Sing, 
John Mitfoi'd, and O'Connor, to pcn(itrate the in- 
terior and liiglior lands ; wliile it was appointed to 
3k)b Masscy, who liad by tJiat time eonie to be 
more froquontly addressed by bis old title of ''cox- 
swain/' to stay at the camp, ke(ip the all-important 
tire going, anti guard the women. 

"You SCO, we must go about this business 
thoroughly," said the doctor, when they were all 
assembled in the camp one day after their frugal 
meal, exc;epting O'Oonnoi', who was a short dis- 
tance olT, trying, with unwearied perseverance and 
unvaried failure, to kill gulls with stones. ''And 
for this purpose, wo iimst bold a council of war. 
AVhere'sTerrence?" 

''He's pelting tlie gulls as usual," said Black 
Ned. 

"A-missin' of 'em, you mean," suggested Mitford. 

*' Hallo, Terrence!" shouted ITayvvard, catching 
sight of the Irishman at that moment, ''Here! we 
want you." 

"Comin', sor, jist wan more shot at this baste. 
Tic's bin ilyiu' round me hid for lialf-au-liour at 
laste, winkin' at the stones as tliey go by him. 
Cell ! missed again — bad luck to ye !" 

As he uttered the malediction tlie disappointed 
man heaved a last stone, angrily and without an 
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attempt at an aim. He did not even look up to 
observe the result, but tuvuod sharply round to- 
wards the camp. 

That stone, however, was like the arrow shot at 
a venture. It hit the bird full on the breast and 
brought it down, wliicli fact was made known to 
tlie sportsman by a cheer from the camp and a 
heavy thud behind him. 

"Well done, Terrence!" cried ITayward as he 
came up witli his prize. ''I regard it as a good 
omen — a sort of turn in tlie tide which will en- 
courage us on our contemplated expedition." 

Tlie leader then gave minute instructions as to 
how long they were to be away; how much food 
they were to take ; the direction to be followed, 
and the work to be done. 

"In sliort," said the doctor in conclusion, "we 
must use our eyes, ears, and limbs to tlie best 
advantage; but bear in inind that the grand object 
of the expedition is " 

"Grub," suggested O'Connor. 

" Just so. Grub is our first and greatest necessity. 
Meanwhile, Peggy, Nell, and Eva will do what 
they can to make our camp comfortable : gather 
mussels and other shcll-iish and see that the cox- 
swain does not eat more tlian a fair share of victuals, 
and conducts himself in all respects like an obedient 
and .trusted servant." 

With such and similar touches of pleasantry 
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TTaywanl Ron^i^'lit to clicor llie R[)irit.s of the party 
and divert tlicir minds from dwelling loo much on 
the fact that their ease was a very serious one — 
ahnosi desperate, for tliey were on a coinj)araLively 
small island, far to the southward of the usual track 
of ships, without food or shelter, and without any 
of the ordinary means ot ]n'ocaring either. 

The remainder of that day was spent in making 
preparation for the projected e.xpcdiiion. As tliey 
had no orfeusivc! or di'f(.'nsive arms, except two 
gully knives, tlieir Hrst husiness was to provide 
each man with a spear. Fortunately, sonm of the 
surrounding tre(\s had very straight branches of 
various sizes, so they had oidy to cut dowji such as 
were suitable, and peel tlui bark off. liut tlie for- 
mation of liard points gave them some anxiety, 
until Toinlin liit upon tlie idea of utilising the 
bones of their pork. 

"The very thing!" said Mitford, with a look of 
nudancholy satisfaction. 

Having no turn whatever for mechaTiics, he never 
saw diiliculties till they met and overcame him, and 
was always ready to rusli in wluii'e mechanical 
angels — if wc may say so — feared to tread. 

"Andliow would you pr()i)Ose to cut the bones, 
John?" asked Slag, with an air of modest simpli- 
city. 

'' (Jut 'em ? eh ! well — wi' tlie kiiife, of course." 

It W'-as found, however, that the knif(^ made but 
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slight impression on the bones, and after one or 
two vain attempts, they turned to a more elFcctive 
mothgd. Finding a huge boulder of some kind of 
sandstone they broke it up, and on tlie rough surface 
thus produced, gmund the bones into sliarp points, 
and by an ingenious method known to Slag, who 
learned it from tlie Eskimos, they iixed tliese lirndy 
on the ends of tlieir spears. 

Tlius armed, and with a small quantity of cold 
pork, and a largo allowance of cold boiled linj])ets 
and mussels in their wallets, tliey set out on their 
explorations. 

It is impossible to accompany two parties at once. 
Let us follow just now the one composed of Joe 
Slag, Tcrrencc O'Connor, and John Mitford. These, 
with Joe as their leader, proceeded along shore 
some miles in a northerly direction; and then, 
turning into the bush, which was iiowluTC thick, 
they pushed into the interior of the island. After 
advancing about ten mihis they came on a wide 
stretch of sandliills or downs, and found that, having 
crossed a sort of isthnuis, they had come out again 
on the sea-shore. 

*'This won't do," said Slag, on making the dis- 
covery. '' We'll have to steer d'rect for the highest 
land." 

"That's so, Joe," said Mitford, "an' yonder 's a 
lieight away there, right in the wind's eye, that will 
act as a beacon to us." 
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"I Rcos it, Jolm — l)ul, 1 say, what's tlui luattcr 
\vi' Torreuco V 

This (|uostiou was (h'awu I'ortli by llio action of 
the Irishman, who had walked on about lifty yards 
in advance of his comrades, lie was standing; in 
the attitude of an ancient Itoman about to discharge 
a javelin. Stooping low as if to render themselves 
less conspicuous, Mitford muttered 'Miallo!" and 
his comrade wliisptired " >Sh ! lu^ sees suthin' 1" 

Whatever it was lie saw, OXJonnor evidently felt 
too far olT to act (ilTcictivcjly, for, after standing a 
moment in the classic position just referred to, he 
suddenly lowered his spear, drojiped on hands and 
hnees, and made a slow, iindigniiied advance of a 
fesv yards. Tlien he rose again, became classic 
once more and discharged his spear, in a manner 
that would have done credit to Achilles himself. 

The growl that followed, and the "bad luck to 
ye," that came faintly back on the breeze, told too 
plainly that tins r(\sult was a miss. 

"Sure it 'a a rabbit T saw," lu^ said, I'eturuing to 
his companions, "an' if IM only sent it two yards 
more to the left, I'd have hit the baste 1" 

To the satisfaction of the explorers, it was found 
that the sandhills were burrowed all over by rabbits, 
and that there CKisted there a large colony of them. 
Checrcti by this — in spite of their bad javelin play 
— they made for the high ground, and soon found 
themselves tlireadiiig a belt of wood, after crossing 
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which they reached the foot of the raugo of liills 
that bounded the island to the westward. 

It was a weird, I'liggcd spot, covered with groat 
bouhlors tliat liad roUcd down the In'll-sides, and 
with ga])s and chasnis here and tliere of consider- 
able depth, that sngges(e<l tlie id(ia of volcanic 
action liaving visited tlio phice at sonic rcmoto 
period. These chasms or rents in tlio earth were 
ovei'grown with trees or bushes in many places, 
and obliged the travellers to make wide detours in 
some i^laces to avoid them. 

Thus they were so much delayed that night was 
upon them before tliey had ronclied the liigher parts 
of tlie hill-range where they had intended to en- 
camp. 

The (difference between blaid<eting and gossamer 
is grent, yet it is inconceivably slight compared with 
the difference between gossamer and nothing! In 
the pride of their strength tlie members of the ex- 
ploring party lay down to sleep witliout covering 
of any kind, f(n' the good reason that they pos- 
sessed none, and before morning tliey \\'Ould gladly 
have given a fabulous price for even a gossamer 
coverlet. 

"It's freeziu' I am, if not froze," said Terrence 
O'Connor at the end of tlie second sleepless liour. 
''If wo could have only brought away some o' the 
fire in our ])ockcts, what a comfort it would have 
bin !*' 
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ITc j^ot np, sliook liinisclf, iind .sla])[)ed liis arms 
across Ins brcasL vigorously. 

Slag and Mitford followed his example. 

"I'm beginniii* to feel bciier on llio outside/' 
continued O'Connor, pausing, "but my spinal 
marrow isn't properly warm yet." 

"'Minds mc o' Tallin's Bay," growled Slag, 
with a mighty slap of the arms between each 
word. 

Mitford seemed to think any remark superiluous, 
for he only groaned. 

"Tity it's too dark to sec ycr face, John," said 
Terrcncc. " It inust be a sight worth seeiu'. Och, 
av I only had a good-sized poekct-han'kicher IM 
wrap mc feet in it, anyhow/' 

" Su])pose we cut some grass and try that?'' sug- 
gested Mitford. 

The suggestion was acted on. 

It was slow work cutting grass with a clnsp 
knife; tearing it up in liandfuls was still s1ow(t, 
but the labour warmed the tired exi^orers, and 
when they lay down again under this Adam-au'- 
Kvoic bedding, they fell asleep almost innnediately, 
and did not waken till the sun was pretty well up 
in the eastern sky. 

"Breakfast fust/' said Slag, on completing a 
tremendous stretch and yawn. "It's always bin 
my way since I was a babby — business first; plea- 
sure to foller. Grub is business, an' work is jileasure 

H 
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— leastwise, it onglit to bo to any niEui wlio's rated 
*A. One' on the sliip's Looks. ITallo ! sorrowful- 
monkey-face, clap a sto])per on ycr nose an' tumble 
up, — d' yc hear ? " 

Mitfovd (lid not licar, but a toucli of Sing's lo(; 
caused liini to feel and to rise. 

O'Conuor was already astir, prepaviug breakfast. 
Cold boiled niuss(;ls and a bit of pork may bo good 
food, but it is not appetising. Consequently tliciy 
did not linger long over tlio meal, but were soon 
striding np the mountain-side rejoicing in the fresli 
air and sunsliinc. 

There was a certain phase in John IMitford's 
character wln'ch liad not yet been discovered by his 
friends, and was known only to his wife. Ifc was 
romantic — powerfully so. To wander through un- 
known lands and bo a discoverer had been the 
dream of his youth. He was naturally reticent, 
and had never said so to any one but l*eggyj who, 
being the reverse of romantic, was somewhat awe- 
stricken by the discovery, and, in an imbecile way, 
encouraged him to hope that "one of these days 
he'd 'ave 'is desires gratified, as there was notliink to 
prevent 'im from goin' to Novazealand — if that was 
the right way to pronounce it— or to Van Demons 
land — not in a sinful way of course, for tliey had 
given up transportiu' peoi)le tliere now — though 
wherever tliey transported 'em to she couldn't 
imagine — anyhow, there was nothink to 2->revent his 
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tryinV* Ami Jolui did try, wliich was the primary 
cause of his boing a nioinhcr of llie exploring party 
now uiidor consideration. 

Tnfhienced by his romantic spirit, Mitford be- 
trayed a troublesome tendency to wander from his 
comrades in pursuit of the Unknown. O'Connor, 
witli the straightforward simplicity of liis nation, 
set it down to i)ig-headness. Slag, being a man of 
feeling, opined that it was absence of mind. 

''The si)ali)een! he's off again," said O'Connor, 
turning round as tliey halted to rest a minute, after 
breasting the hill for half-an-hour. '* Hallo, John! 
Where are ye, boy ?" 

" Here— all right," shouted a voice in the distance, 
"I'm exploring behind the knoll here. Go altead ; 
I'll meet ye at the top o' the hill." 

l>y tliat time tliey were within about an hour's 
walk of the liighest ridge of the island, so they 
pushed on without delay, expecting to find their 
lugubrious friend there before them, or not far be- 
hind them. It turned out as had been supposed. 
The mountain ridge forme.d the summit of the great 
precipice along the foot of which they had sailed 
after ([uitting tlie cavern, or, as they had come to 
call it, the wreck cave, l^or some time the two 
stood on tlie giddy edge, looking in silence on tlie 
tremendous dcptlis below, and tlie sublime spectacle 
of illimitable sea beyond, with its myriad facets 
gleaming in tlie sunshine. 
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Then they bethought them of their comrade, and 
turned back to look for him; hallooing now and 
then as they went, and expecting every moment to 
see him emerge from one of the gorges that led to 
the ridge. But there was no answering shout or 
any sign of liis having been there. Soon, becoming 
anxious and tlien alarmed, the two men set to work 
in earnest to search for their lost comrade, but they 
sought in vain. Ecturning to the spot where they 
had last heard his voice, they continued the search 
in that direction, and made the rocks echo with 
their shouting. Still no Jolm Mitford was to be 
found, and tlie curious thing was tiiat there seemed 
to be no very rugged or precipitous formation of 
land where he could easily have met with an 
accident. At last, evening approached. 

"We must go back at wance," said O'Connor, 
with anxious looks, "an' rouse all the men out to 
seek for him wi' torches." 

Without another word they turned and made for 
the camp as fast as they could go. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Hay ward and his party had been 
successful in their exploration, for they not only 
discovered a rabbit-warren, but had observed seals 
basking on the rocks, and found the tracks of goats, 
or some animal of that kind with divided hoofs. 
They had even succeeded in getting between a 
young seal and the water and speared it, so that 
there was something like jubilation in the camp on 
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their return at the prospect of a fresh meal and 
better fare in future. 

But this was abruptly put au end to by the 
arrival of Slag and his comrade with the news of 
Mitford's disappearance. Poor Mrs. Mitford was 
thrown into a state of terrible alarm, and at fii*st 
insisted on accompanying the search party, but 
under tlie united entreaties of Eva and Nelly she 
was prevailed on to remain behind. 

With torches nmde of resinous wood which 
burnt admirably they searched all that night, and, 
taking only a few liours' rest, continued the search 
all the following day, but witJiout success. Day after 
day the search was contiiiucd, even after all hope 
of ever again seeing their comrade alive had died 
out, but at last they were compelled to give it up 
and devote themselves to the urgent duty of pro- 
curing better shelter and food. 

As for poor Mrs. Miti'ord, she sank into a slate of 
lujlpless and hopeless despair. 
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CIIAPTEll X 

Men in straits cannot afford to sit down to grieve 
and mope over tlieir sorrows. Altliongli a deep 
gloom had been cast over the shipwrecked party by 
the loss of one whom they liad learned to respect, 
the urgent need of obtaining better food and slielter 
compelled them, as we have said, to give tlieir 
whole mind and attention to this work. 

They pitied poor l*eggy sincerely, liowever, and 
endeavoured to comfort her a little by raising the 
liope that lier husband might liave merely lost liim- 
self in the woods of tlie island, and would yet, per- 
haps, be found alive and well, l^ut, altliough their 
intentions were kindly, they could comfort neitlier 
Peggy nor themselves with such a hope; for their 
experience convinced them thattlic woods, althougli 
thick and tangled, were not extensive enough for 
any one to be permanently lost in them, and it 
seemed quite certain that if the lost man had not 
met with some fatal accident, he would certainly 
have made his way to the coast, by following wliich 
he coLdd have easily found the camp. 
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*' It is wvy Slid to ^ive over our search for poor 
Mitl'ord/' said Dr. llayward one iimrniiig, while 
s(?ated oil a ledi^e of rock near the lieaeh, tahiii<: 
counsel with his male ccnipanions as to the order 
of procGtlure for the day, " but we cannot aflbrd to 
delay our operations longer. Tliift ]K)or fare of 
mussel soup, witli such a small allowance of pork, 
is beginning to injure the health of our women, not 
to mention ourselves; besides, the pork won*t last 
long, even though W(i put ourselves on the shortest 
possible allowance; so L think that to-day we must 
go on an ex]~>edition after the seals we saw the last 
time we went to the southern end of the island. 
Wiiat say you, comrades?" 

*'A11 riglit, ca]/ii," answered Massey. "You've 
only got to say the word. Ihit who's to stop at 
home to mind th(i camp-fire and the women?" 

"I'm afraid," returned Hay ward, with a depre- 
catory smile, "tliat it's your own turn, l>ol). I 
would say that I'm sorry for you, were it not un- 
gallant to pity a man for being condemned i'or a 
day to female society," 

The way in wliich tlic coxsw^ain received this 
showed that ho did not repine at his fate. ILe did 
not even object to O'Connor's remark that "Fuix, he 
might consider himself the luckiest man o' the lot!" 

Accordingly, Massey remained at the camp while 
the doctor, Slag, O'Connor, Tondin, and Jarring set 
out ou u hunting expedition with two days' cooked 
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provisions in tlieir Avallets. The doctor and Tomliu 
armed tlieniselves wibli spears, but Jarring and Slag 
preferred clubs. 

''You see/' said the latter, "I Ve beard — tliougb 
I can*t rightly say I've seed it done myself — that 
the seal-hunters o' the north do their work \vi' 
clubs; so, if one man can kill a seal wi* such a 
thing, I don't see why another shouldn't." 

And, truly, there was some reason for this covert 
boast ; for Joe, besides possessing arms of pro- 
digious power, liad cut and sliaped for himself a 
knotted club which might have suited the hand of 
Hercules himself. 

It turned out that ]5ob Massey's satisfaction at 
being left behind that day was not altogether the 
result of regard for female society. While lie was 
sauntering back to the camp, after his comrades 
had left, he congratulated himself aloud on having 
at last a chance of making liis experiment witliout 
ho-um laughed at durini^ the trial. "That is — if 
Nellie has got enough of line made." 

At that moment Nell was busy with the line in 
question, and at the same time doing her best to 
comfort Mrs. Mitford — Mrs. Hayward being en- 
gaged in preparing dinner; by no means a dillicult 
duty, which the women undertook day about, 

" Keep up your spirits, dear Teggy," said Nell, 
in that sweet, cosy tone — if we may say so — vvliicli 
played such havoc in Ijob's bosom at the time whcji 
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slie was known as the coxswain's bride. "I feel 
sv.7'e that your dear liusl)and will return to us. No 
doubt, some sort o' misfortune lias come to him ; 
but lie's such a sensible, Ijandy man, is Jolin, that 
1 can't lielp feelin' lie '11 come back to us; an' when 
I feci anything very strongly, dee know, I've almost 
always found it come true. Do you believe in 
strong feelin', Peggy?" 

Poor Mrs. Mitford, who liad been sitting with 
her hands cLisped in lier hi]>, and an utterly wo- 
begonc expi'cssion on her pale face, raised her head 
with a troubled look on being thus directly ap- 
pealed to. 

''Believe in strong feelin's, Nellie? I should 
jusL think J do. Not to mention my own feelin's — 
which are so strong that I never felt iiothink like 
'em before — any one who has bc(in married to my 
John must know well what st — strong— oh! no, I 
shall never sec 'im again ; dear Nellie, don't tell 
me," she said, beginning to cry. *'l know — I 
know " 

" There, now — there 's a good soul. Don't go off 
again. Look ! D'ce know what this is for ?" 

As she spoke, Nellie held up a ball of what ap- 
peared to be twine, and her companion — wliose 
mind resembled that of a child, in that it could be 
easily diverLcd — said no, she didn't know what it 
was for, and tliat she (Peggy) had seen her luaking 
it when the men were off excursioning, and had 
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asked about it; and wliy didn't slie (Xellie) relieve 
her curiosity before upon the point, instead of 
waitiu* till now ? 

''AVcll, you sec, Teggy," replied lier friend, with 
the confidential air of one who has a secret to tell, 
*-'niy Bob has took it into his head to give his 
mates a surprise by fisliin' for albatrosses." 

"Lawks! Nellie, an' that ivill give 'eni a sur- 
prise!" interrupted Mrs. Mitford, drying her eyes, 
" ITow ever can any man fish for a hird — unless, 
indeed, it goes under water an' changes its nature, 
which no creetur can do; though, now I come to 
think of it, I have seen llyin' fisli, an' so, perhaps, 
there may be albytrcsses, or other birds, that " 

"Hallo! Nellie, hard at the twine, lass? YouVe 
made about enough of it now," cried our coxswain, 
entering the camp at that moment, sitting down 
beside his wife, and examining the ball oC cord 
which she liad been so busily spinning. 

"I'm glad you think there's enough, Bob, for 
I've come to the cud o' the stuff you gathered for 
mo." 

"Plenty luore where tliat came from, Nell ; but 
there's no need to gather more than enough; for 
enough, you know, is as good as a feast. Well, 
Peggy," he added, turning to the poor woman, and 
patting her gently on the shoulder, "lias Nell been 
tellin' you wdiat I 'm goin' to try ? " 

"She was begiuniu' to tell me, Mr. Massey, when 
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you caniG in, soineiliin^^ about fishiu' for alby- 
ircssus, an' I always thought albytresscs was 
birds, and " 

''Quito right, Teggy. Sec, this is how it is: you 

bait a hook but come," said the coxswain, rising 

suddenly, and taldiig up tlic ball of twine, ''they 
do say example's better than precept Come along 
wi' me an' Kell, an' we'll show you how to do it.'* 

So saying, Massey led the two women down to 
the boat, telling Mrs. ITayward, whom they pass(!d 
on the way, to heave some more sticks on tlie lire, 
as it was getting low, 

"Never Tear," said Kva, who carried the baling- 
dish full of shell-tish in her hands. " 1 shall never 
forget the fright we got that time Joe let it get so 
low that it was almost at the last spark. You 
won't be long away, will you ?" 

"Not long. Anyhow, we'll be sure to turn up 
for dinner," 

J)uring their short residence on the island, the 
coxswain had observed that albatrosses paid them 
fre(picnt visits. The giant birds had exhibited 
some signs of curiosity as to the doings of the lu^iw 
arrivals on the island ; so he resolved to capture 
one of them, with a view to soup! 

Embarking in the boat, lie rowetl towards a point 
of rocks jutting out into the sea, over which alba- 
trosses had been seen hovering many tinjes. On 
the way, Nellie, who had previously been taught 
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what to do, fastened a small bit of wood to the 
end of the line she had spun. Hanging fiom this 
was a hook that the coxswain had made from a 
gulUs breast-bone. It was baited with a piece of 
pork. Before arriving at the point of rocks, they 
saw that an albatross wa« soaring over it on its 
mighty outspread wings. On observing the boat, 
it flew away and disappeared in the distance; but 
Bob was not much concerned about that. 

"Kow, Nell," he said, on landing, "cany this bait 
out to sea as far as the line will let you, lay it on 
the water, an* then pull back into yon cove, and see 
that you hide the boat an' yourselves well, and 
keep quiet. You mustn't even talk, Peggy ! Yon 
fellow will soon be back." 

Nellie did exactly as she was directed ; and then 
her husband, holding tlio shore-end of the line, 
concealed himself among the rocks. 

He was right about the bird. Ere long, it was 
seen returning, and soon, on motionless, expanded 
wings, it hovered over the rocky point. Then it 
caught sight of the floating bait. With a majestic 
swoop, it dived, caught it up, and next moment was 
flouncing wildly about, hooked by the tongue, while 
Bob Massey hauled in the line. He had provided 
himself with a stick, and when the huge bird came 
within reach he felled it, to the immense delight of 
the watchers in the cove, who had already begun to 
smell savouiy soup by anticipation ! 
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Wliile tliesc were ilius engaged, the sealing party 
was even more suecessful in tlic opposite direction. 
They had not gone half-a-dozen miles wlieu they 
sighted a grouj) of seals^ sleeping — or sunning them- 
selves — on a Hat rock, near high-water niaik. 

"Now, then, Hercules, lead the way with your 
club," said the doctor to Joe Slag, in a whisper. 
Joe at once shouldered his weapon and led the 
party round by some sludtering rocks, so as to get 
between the seals and the sea; then, rushing for- 
ward in a body, they took the creatures by surprise, 
and intercepted two of them. On coming to close 
quarters, however, they found that the seals were 
much more formidable to look at than anything 
that any of them had ever seen in the Arctic Seas; 
and when Joe brought his club down on the skull 
of the foremost with a terrible thwack; it refused to 
tumble over, but continued to splutter and flounder 
towards the sea. Dr. Ifayward, however, used his 
spear at this moment with such efiect that the seal 
fell, and another blow from the Herculean club 
iinished its career. 

As this animal was about half-a-ton in weight, 
they left it on the beach with the intention of cut- 
ting oil' some steaks on their return, and sending 
the boat round afterwards to fetch the remainder of 
the carcass. 

Considera})ly elated by their success, they pushed 
on. In a valley which led towards the interior hills 
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ilicy found fresh tracks of goats, and saw one of 
those animals in the distance. Eabhits were also 
seen, but none killed at that time. I'hey had not 
gone far into this valley, when a most interesting 
discovery was luade. On opening np a new turn 
in the valley they came on the ruins of a hut. 

With feelings of profound interest, tlicy entered — • 
for there was no door to bar their progress — and 
gnzed around on the silent, mouldering walls. 

^'Good luck!" exclaimed O'Connor, springing 
forward, and grasping an object which lay ou tlie 
ground. It was a hatchet covered witli red rust. 
"Here is something else that will be useful," said 
Tomlin, picking up a file, whicli was also covered 
with rust. 

The party at once began an eager search in the 
hope of hnding other tilings that might be of use to 
them, and they were not altogether disappointed ; 
for Jarring found a clasp-knife — nmch rust-eaten, 
of (^.ourse, but still fit for use. Slag found a much- 
battered frying-pan, and Tomliri discovered a large 
cast-iron pot Itehind the hut with a chip out of 
its rim. A bottle was also found, and the party 
crowded round to watch while the doctor examined 
it. 

" Gin, I hope," said Jarring, in a low tone. 

*' Physic, I think," murmured Slag. 

''A paper!" exclaimed the doctor, holding it up 
to the light ; then, breaking tlie bottle, he unfolded 
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tlie jtapor, but i^nicJi of tlio wriLiiig on it liad btieii 
obliluratdd by water wliicli had loaktul in. Tho ['e\v 
seiiteiicey, liowevcr, iliat were mora or less l<\i:;ible, 
conveyed ilio fact that a vessel had b(Hni wrecked 
on tlic island in 1(SI8 ; tiiat tlie crew liad lived tliere 
eigl)tcen nioiiths wlien a ship, clianciiig to ])ass that 
way, rescued ilieni ; tliat they iiad no provisions to 
le;ive for tl^e use oi' unfortunates wlio niiglit chance 
to be cast away tliere in future; and that there was 
a irard(!U, with some vegetables in ifc^ about 

ITere the writijig became quite il]cgil.>lo. 

"Xow, we luust liud that garden/' said tlie doctor, 
''and as we 've not much daylight left, we nnist begin 
at once. ( -ome along, lads." 

In half an liour they found tlie garden with 
potatoes growing in it, and a few other roots that 
were new to thciu. 

Jiejoicing over tlicir discoveries the party started 
back without delay for the camp, carrying the pot, 
the rrying-])an, etc., along witli tluuu, and not for- 
getting a good slice of the new] in ]>assing. jAi'rivin*'^ 
la(:e that night, they found Lob Mass(?y and the 
women already enjoying a supper of albatross 
soup ! 

" llooroo, J>ob! " exclaimed O'Connor, flourishing 
the frying-pan in liis excitement, "we've found 
some praties, boy ! Sliovcl out some o' that into 
this, honey, an' I'll soon let ye smell the smell of 
an Irish stew !" 
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Ntixt day the whole party removed from the camp 
and took up their abode in the old hut, wliich was 
soon repaired sufTiciently to keep out wind and rain, 
and the skin of the seal — with that of another killed 
next day — was large enough to screen ofT part of 
the hut as a separate chamber for the women. 

From tliat time forward they had no lack of food, 
for they succeeded in killing plenty of seals, and in 
snaring a great many rabbits, though tliey failed 
entirely to kill any of the goats. And thus they 
lived for seve]'al months in comparative comfort, 
though suffering considerably from cold and bad 
weather. 

During all that time the poor women were kept 
pretty busy cooking, looking after domestic matters, 
and mending the garments of the men. Tliis last 
they accomplished by means of needles made from 
albatross bones and the iinely divided sinews of 
various animals instead of thread. When the 
European garments were worn out — which they 
were, long before deliverance was sent to them — 
Nell Massey proved her fitness for a Eobinson 
Crusoe life, by actually splitting the sealskins — 
which were as thick as sole leather — so as to obtain 
material thin enough for clothing. 

Of course, a llagstaff had been among the first 
things erected. It stood on a prominent hill, and 
a sealskin Hag was hoisted thereon, to attract any 
vessel that might chance to pass that way, but the 
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llag fluitercd in vain, for, as wo liave said, tlic island 
lay far out of llio nsnal track of conintorce. 

Altliough poor Mrs. Mitford a})[)cared to bocjonio 
resigned to lior groat loss as time passotl bv; it was 
evident to her kind-hearted female coni})anions that 
she was not ro(!ovoring I'roni the shock slie had 
received. Jn S[)ite of their care of her she grow 
thinner and oldor-looking every day, and althongli 
sIjc (|uieUy took her share of the work, slie had be- 
come sad and silent — caring little aj^jxu'ently for 
what ^vas going on around her, and never indulging 
in those prtjlonged observations of an irrelevant 
nature to wliich slie had been addicted before lior 
husband's disa})|)eai'ance. 

Things were in this state when, about two months 
after tlieir landing, a boat-voyage to the* western 
clids of the island was arranged for purposes of 
fuither exploration. 
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CHAPTKli XI 

WiTiiiN the (livvk rec(^.ssoH of a great cavcni 
in tlio wostcrn cliUs, in the iiiidst of a mass 
of wreckage, there sat one morning a man whose 
general appearance miglit liave suggested to a 
beliolcler " tlic wikl man of the cave" — or, at the 
leastj an nnhappy maniac — for his grey locks were 
long and unkempt, his eyes bloodshot and wild; 
his garments torn, so tliat his wasted limbs were 
exposed in numerous places, and liis beard and 
nioustaclie dishevelh;d and bristling. 

No one looking at tliat gaunt creature — not even 
the motlier who bore liim — would have easily re- 
cognised John MitCord ; yet it was he ! 

On the day when lie mysteriously disappeared 
he had come upon a great hollow, or hole, of about 
sixty yards in diameter, wliich ap])eared to descend 
into the very depths of the earth. The sides of 
the hollow sloped towards the centre, and w^ere 
covered with bushes. Noting this, our romantic 
friend resolved to explore the spot, lie descended 
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eanliously till lie caiuo to u place where the hole 
hixd narrowed to a])ont l\V(Mity feet iu diameter, 
and the lierbage ceased because of the absence of 
the enrtli to sustain it. Filled with enger curiosity/ 
the rccldess man lieltl on to a branch and stretched 
his head over the (ulge of the liole. lie saw nothing 
but blackness. Tie soon felt something, iiowever, 
for tlie branch suddenly broke off, and John went 
headlong down into thnt liole! 

Tiicu and there lie would certainly have pnid for 
his curiosity with lus life, had not a mass of eartli, 
a few feet further down, and against which he 
struck, broken his fall in some measure, and 
shunted him off to the op])0SLte \vaU of the rock. 
This latter proved to be a slope so steep tliat it let 
him slide, like lightning, to the bottom, a depth of 
about thiity fector more, where he was stop]>ed with 
such violence that he lay stunned for a considerable 
time. 

Jiecovering, he ibund thnt no boncjs were broken, 
and that, indeed, lie was not much damaged eon- 
sideriiig the vitdence of the fall; b\it the satisfac- 
tion and thaidcfuhiess that this undoubtedly caused 
him were diminished by the fa(?.i; tluit he was in 
total darkness, and at the bottom of a hoh*, of un- 
known deptli. A fiieling of Iiorror rushed over 
him at the thought of being thus, as it were, buried 
alive. Spiinging up, he felt all round the walls 
of his prison for some inequalities or projections 
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by which he might climb out, but none such could 
he find. The place was like a well of not more 
than about ten feet wide, Avith smooth rocky sides, 
which were almost porpcndicuLir as far up as he 
could reach. On looking upward, he could see the 
mouth of the hole, through which he hud fallen^ 
glimmering like a little star above lu'm. 

After a fruitless search of nearly half-au-honr the 
poor man sat down on a piece of fallen rock, over 
which he had stumbled several times in liis search, 
and a deep groan burst from him as he begun to 
realise the fact thai escape from the place was im- 
possible, and that a lingering death awaited him — 
for he could scarcely hope that his companions 
would find hiui in such a place, Hope, however, 
is hard to kill in the human breast. Perhaps they 
n)ight hear him if he shouted. Immediately he 
began to shout for lielp with all the strengUi of his 
lungs. Tlicn, as no answering shout came down 
froTn the little star above — at whiclt he continuously 
gazed — a feeling of wild despair look possession of 
hijn, aud he yelled and shrieked in luortal agony until 
his vocal cliords refused to act, and nothing but a 
hoarse whisper passed his parched lips. Overcome 
at last, alike with horror and exhaustion, he fell 
to the ground and became partially unconscious. 

How long he lay thus he could not tell ; but, on 
recovering and looking up, he found that the sUtr 
was gone — telling plainly that night had set in. 
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TI)(>ii ii; W!is, wlion nil liopo of doliveriTig liiniself, 
or of being (LilivcM'ed l>y otliors, iiad Woa], Uuit a 
word wliicli had hot^i uLtoi'cd by J)r. IfjiyWiard lo 
a dying luau on hoard the sliip, leaped into Joliii 
Mitl'ord's nuiid like a gleam of liglit. "Call upon 
Me in tlie tinu; oi' trouble and 1 will deliver thee, 
and thou slialt glorify Me." He had seen this in- 
vitation accepted by the dying man and deliverance 
obtained — if a hap})y smile and a tvinni]>liant gaze 
across the river of death were to he i-egarded as 
testimony. '' lUit, then/' thoiiglit John Miiford, 
"that w\as spiritual deliverance. He^^e it is a hard 
])hywical ru(;t, from wliicli notliing short of a miracle 
can deliver me. No — it is iujpossible !" 

Was it a voice within liim, or an old memory, 
thai immediately wliispen^d the words*' With God 
all tilings are possible?" At all events, tlie i)Oor 
man rose u]) slowly in a somewhat calmer frame of 
mind, and began ojice more to fool round the walls 
of his narrow prison. He found nothing now, save 
that once he narrowly escaped falliiig down what 
soeined to be a still deeper iiole among the fallen 
rocks already referrcnl to. Then he lay down — or 
I'atlier f(dl on the iloor exhausted — and slept till 
morning. The fact tlrat another day had begun 
was only ascertaintible by the shining of the sLar- 
]ik(j mouth of the hole. He attcmjtted again to 
shout, but found that ids voice had left liim, and 
thai even if his comrades sliould return lo the place 
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he could not make them hear ! In tlie fit of despair 
which followed he went round and round his living 
tomb like some wild beast in a cage. During one 
of these perambulations, he stumbled again over 
the fallen rocks, dropped into the hole behind them, 
and slid a few feet downwards, but not rapidly, for 
the slope was gradual, and it terminated on a flat 
floor. r,ooking cautiously round, on reaching this 
lower depth, ho saw wliat appeared to be a faint 
light far beneath Iiim, and considerably in advance 
of the spot where he stood, or rather to which he 
clung. 

Gradually his mind calmed, and, resolving to 
make for this light, lie groped his way downward. 
It was a long and wearisome scramble, involving 
many a slip and slide, and not a few falls (for it 
was made, of course, in total darkness), and the 
distant light did not ai)pear to beconu; stronger or 
nearer. At last it seemed as though it were grow- 
ing. Then John found himself on ground over 
which he could walk, guiding himself by touching 
perpendicular walls of rock on either side with his 
hands. It was a great split in the mountain, caused 
perhaps by those mighty subterranean forces, wdiicli 
some men recognise as volcanic action, wliilst others, 
admitting — but passing beyond — second causes, re- 
cognise them as tools with which God is moulding 
this world according to His will, 

*' Strange!" thought the man, as he moved slowly 
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forward, " Wur tliis R}jlit inado lunidrods — [xn'lmpw 
iJioiisaTids — oi' years ago, i'ov tlu^ ])iirpn.sc oi' enabling 
me to escape ? " 

" Corlaiuly noi — absurd, presumptuous idea ! " 
ausvvcred Unbelief, snuuily. 

''It was," remarked iaiLli, slowly, "made, no 
doubt, for buudreds — it may bo millions — of other 
purposes, but among these purposes the saving of 
your life was certainly in the mind of Ilim wlu) 
'knows all things IVoiri the beginning,' and with 
whom even the, falling of a sparrow is a inatter for 
consideration." 

We do not assert tliat John Mitford's r(^asoning 
look the precise form of these words, for many 
minds can think soniewliat profoundly w^ithout 
being able to ex])ress themselves (dearly ; but some 
such thoughts undoubtedly coursed throngli Jolui's 
mind, as he moved through that subt(n'ran(ia,n 
labyrinth, and finally emerged — through a narrow 
crack, not so large, as an ordinary door — upon the 
imicr margin ol' a stu})endous cavern. 

With a fervent "Thank God!" and a hopeful 
leap of the heart, the ])Oor man beheld the waters of 
the sea riisliing up to his very feet; and beyond the 
cave's mouth lay the grand ocean itself, like a bright 
picture in a black frame. Ihit what was that 
projecling from the water, not twenty yards from 
where he stood? Tlui broken mast of a sunktiii 
wreck! Mitford's heart almost stood still, for ho 
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became aware that he had iiiado his way to the very 
cavern in which the ill-fated Lap^ving liad met her 
doom, and around hiui were masses of wreckage 
that had been washed up and thrown on the rocks 
at the inner end of the cave where he stood. 

An involuntary shudder passtid througli the man's 
frame as he glanced round expecting to see the dead 
bodies of his late shipmates. Jhit nothing of the 
kind was visible, and the spai's, masts, and other 
wreckacje which had reached the rocks had been 
shattered into "matchwood" by frequent gales. 

Jolin Mitford now hastened in eager hope along 
the sides of the cave towards its mouth, intending 
to go out to the base of the clifi's, forgetting, in his 
(iagerness, that the mouth coukl ]iot be reached 
without a boat. He soon discovered this, and was 
then thrown into another iit of despair by remem- 
bering that he could not swim ! 

Oh! how bitterly he blamed himself for luiving 
neglected to acquire such a simple accomplish- 
ment. He miglit have learnt il wlien young, liad 
he not been indifferent, or lazy about it. Often 
liad he been advised to learn it by companions, 
but had treated the matter lightly and let the 
chance go by — and now, only fifty yards or so 
of deep water intervened between the end of the 
lodges of rock and the outside of the cav(u-n, 
where he might perluijjs find foothold enough to 
scramble along the base of the clill's — but those 
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fifty yards were equal to llie Atlantic to liini, he 
could not Rwim that distaiico to sn.vc liis iifc 1 
Ouco or twi(je, in a (it of (le.s[)cration, he had ahiiost 
pluni^^ed in to atlempt it and take Jiis chance, 
lortunately his courage failed. Had he taken the 
])Un]ge his fate would no doubt have been sealed. 

Eeturnizig to the inner end of the cav(i he searched 
among the wreckage for wood witli which to make 
a raft, but it was so shattered that he i'ound no 
pieces hirge enough to be thus used. He found, 
however, a barrel of pork and another of pease 
jammed into a crevice. Tiies(^ proved an immense 
relief to his feelings, for they secured him against 
absolute starvation, which he had bet:[un to think 
stared him in the face. 

From that time forward the unhn'tunate man 
made incessant and wild ellbrts to get out of the 
cave, lie (;limbed a.ml scrambled about until his 
ch)thes were almost torn oJf his back, lie gathered 
the largest masses of wood he could lind and tied 
them togetluu'' in bundles until he had made some- 
thing like a raft; but John was not a handy work- 
man ; his raft overturned the lirst time ho tried it, 
and went to pieces, and he would have been drowned 
at that tiuH^ if he had not been within grasping 
distance of the rocks. As it was, he got a fright 
which made liim finally turn from tliat method of 
t;sca])e in despair. 

Then the raw pork and hard pt^ase tried him 
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severely, and brought on a coni})laint wliicli lasted 
a considerable time and greatly reduced his strength; 
but Joliii was tougli, and recovered — tliough not 
nuich more than tlio skeleton of Ins former self 
remained. 

Thus lie continued to exist in that cavern, during 
all tlio time that liis wife and fi'ioiids were mourn- 
ing him as dead; and in this condition was ho 
there seated on tlie morning in which this chapter 
opens. 

"Weary, weary — desolation!" moaned tlie un- 
fortunate man, lifting Ids head and gazing round 
with the air of one from whom all hope has long 
since departed. 

It is said, or supposed, that when a spoke in 
Fortune's wheel is at the lowest there must needs 
be a rise. Mitford's exi)erlence at this tunc would 
seem to give ground for belief in tlie saying; for 
tlie word "desolation" had scarcely passed his lij)s, 
when distant voices of men were heard, causing his 
heart to bound violently. Next moment a boat 
glided in fnmt of the cave's mouth. 

John Mitford sprang up and gave vent to a yell ! 

Hope raised to strong life after being long deferred ; 
despair suddenly trampled in the dust; joy bound- 
ing as from the tond) into rami)ant being — and a 
host of indescribable sentiments and passions found 
vent in that tremendous, that inconceivable howl! 

And its effect on those in the boat? — ^yell 
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Thai morning our ex})loring ])aily liad resinned 
their voyage with soniovvliat 8a(hK',ii(!(l lieaiLs, for 
they remembered the look of the coast well, and 
knew that an hour or so would bring thcim to the 
cave wh(u*e tlie Lapivino luid gone down. Even 
Clack Ned had boctnno sentimental, and given 
vent to a few expressions of a scnii-religious 
nature ! 

"We can't be far from it now/' said Dr. Hay ward, 
as the men ceased rowing, and the boat glided 
slowly, silently along. 

" It 's a gruesome place/' remarked VA^vk Ked, in 
a low voice. 

''To think tliat so many lives wove lost here — or 
hereabouts " — murmured Tondin. 

"An' their ghost, maybe, liangin' about!" sug- 
g(!sted Slag, with a superstitious glance over Ids 
shoulder. 

Just then Hayward l)ade O'Connor get up and 
stand in the how wdth the boat-hook, ready to fend 
off, — an order which th(^ Irisliman, having been 
somewhat awed l.)y the tone of the conversation, 
obeyed in silence. 

It was at this point that they glided in front of 
the cave, and drew forth the yell which burst upon 
them like a clap of thunder. Tlie shock to the 
nervous system of each was terrific. Li the case of 
O'Connor it was visible, for he fell ihit back into 
the bottom of the boat and fetched Jarring a tremen- 
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dous whack on tlie lioad witli the boat-hook in 
falling, Afterwards, Tcrrciico assorted stoutly that 
a slip of the foot as he stood on the tirort was the 
cause, but tliose wlio know liim best lield that it 
was "a cas(i of nerves." 

l^Teed it be said tliat, on recovering nervous 
(>(][uilibriurn, the joy of rescuers and rescued was 
intense ? 

" Come along, let's take 'im home at wanst," cried 
the Irishman, when tliey had got the poor dazed man 
into the boat. *' Isn't it Peggy that'll open her 
eyes an' screech for joy when slie sots her eyes 
on ye 1 " 

"We'll have to wash and cond) an' clotlio liim 
first," said Tondin. 

lie did not say "shave," for they had no razors, 
and by tliat time the beards of most of the party 
were as long as Mitford's; but their locks had 
been trimmed by inoans of a clasp knife snper- 
sharpentid, wliereas Mitford's were in wildest dis- 
order r. 

That night they encamped in the wreck-cave, 
made a fire, and prepared a splendid supper of pork 
and pea-soup for Jolm and themselves, after which 
they subjected their recovered conn-ade to a scrubbing 
and cropping and repairing of habiliments tliat 
almost proved fatal to his constitution. Next day 
they loaded th(i boat with all the ])ork and ])ease 
tliey could fintb as well as portions of cordage that 
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miglit hti useful. I'licii Uicy starti'd oil' on the 
return jt)urney. 

It was a Tiue day wlien tliey voaclied tlie encanip- 
lueut; wliei'o the coxswain and the women were on 
the look out. Massey, of couvse, was the lirst to 
observe, as the boat appvoaelied, that an extra hand 
was ill it; but lie wisely said nothing at lirst. Then 
his heart began to l)eat as it nsed to do wlicn he 
brouglit in n^seutMl men and women from wrecks, for 
the trutli suddenly Hashed upon him. lie glanced 
at Teggy. Poor thing, her sad eyes had wandered 
from the ap})roaehing boat and were resting wist- 
fully on the inn^izon beyond. 

*'Nell," murmured the coxswain in a deep, earnest 
w]u>sper to his wif(^, wdio stood at his elbow^, *' the 
tide 's agoin' to rise again wi' poor .l*cggy, if my eyes 
arc tclliu' truth." 

"What d'ee mean, ]]ob ? ^' asked Nellits willi a 
quick, anxious look. 

*' Five men went away, Nell ; si;v are comin* 
back!" 

As he spoke, a tall iigure rose up in the stern of 
the boat and waved a hand. 

Nellie glanced ([uickly at her friend. She was 
standing with glaring eyes, parted lips, and a dealltly 
pallor on her worn face. 

"IVggy!" 

The familiar word came rolling to the shore, and 
a piercing shriek replied to it as tlic poor woman 
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threw up both liancls and fell backward into the 
ready arms of the coxf^waiii's wife, wlio had sprung 
to her side in anticipation of some such catastrophe. 
There was tlie voice of prayer and thanksgiving 
tliat night in tlie hut on the hnnily shore — such 
thanksgiving as we might conceive filled tlie liearts 
of Jairus and of the widow of Nain in the days of 
old. 
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CirATTKU XII 

Till': stale of lliin^^s on the islaiul wns iiuw coii- 
tiiilcrably improved. Tcggy? luulcr tlic influence of 
gniLitu(l(i for restored felicity, becjiine more helpful 
tlian she had formerly been, and more loquacious 
tlian ever. Her femal(i etympaiiion,^, being amiable 
and easily pleased, were ratlier auuised than other- 
wise at the continuous How of diseursivOj sonuitinies 
incomprehensible; and always good-natured small 
talk — particularly small tidk--wit]L whi(^h she be- 
guiled the hours that migiit have otherwise hung 
heavily on their minds wliile tlieir liands w^^tc 
busily engaged with the bone-netidles and sinew 
threads which the coxswain had manufactured for 
tliem. I'or Llie clothes with whicli tliey had landed 
on the island — especially those of tlie men — had 
begun to wear out after eight or ten months, and 
new garments had to be made, wliile repairs never 
ceased. 

Meanwhih^j the men were fully occui»ied each day 
in hunting seals or fishing, cutting Jirewood with 
the uxe th(iy had j'ouiul in the hut, and hi making 
their home more comfortable. A dooi' was fitted to 
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tlio hut; a wooden partition was put up to cut ofT 
more efiectually tlio women's apartment from that 
of the men ; the open crevices in the walls were 
stopped up witli moss, and many otlier iniprovc- 
monts were made. A few nails extracted from tlie 
walls of the hut were converted into lish-hooks, by 
means of the file which had been found, and Nellie 
spun some excellent fishing-lines from llax found 
growing wild in abundance. The file also enabled 
them to strike fire witli broken Hints picked up on 
the shore. The ash of burnt cotton, as the doctor 
knew, makes good tinder; so in the public interest, 
John Mitford agreed to part with the ragged re- 
mains of the cotton sliirt lie had long worn — cpiite 
unnecessarily — over his woollen jersey. Thus thc.^ 
could afford to let the tire go out, and were relieved 
from constant watching, as well as anxiety in regard 
to it. 

They did not, however, cease their nocturnal 
vigils, for the hope of deliverance never died out, 
Cliough it at last sank very low. Ijcsides keeping 
their sealskin ihig Hying, they kindled a beacon-lire 
every night, to guard and replenish which became 
the nightly duty of one or other o£ the men — watch 
and watch about — all tlie time they stayed on the 
island. 

During the earlier part of each night, however, 
the beacon-fire was not watched. It was merely 
li^hLcd and lel't for some hours to look after itself 
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Diiriii^L^ this period, ui'ter supper, tlie whole party 
were wont to draw rouiid tlie bla/ing lire in the hut, 
and eacli contributed his or her share to the enter- 
tahimcnt of the social circle. Then it was that 
lugubrious Jolin Mitf'ord developed amazing powers 
of invoutivo story-tolling, and Joe Shig came 
out strong with thrilling lifeboat tales, every word 
of which r)ob Massey corroborated, while Tcrrence 
O'Connor displayed powers of sarcastic criticism of 
tiie highest order, and Tomlin, Tdack Ned, and the 
women provcul an intensely appreciative audience. 
lint the latter were not merely listeners. True, 
]\^ggy did nothing for the general good. Having 
quite exhausted her lungs with incessant talk dur- 
ing each day, she was I'ortunately almost incapable 
of speech in the evening; but Nellie, who possessed 
a voice as sw(H;t as herself, and clear and true as 
that of a nightingale, was induced to "favour the 
company " — chietly with pathetic or patriotic ditties 
and hymns — while Eva tlirilled her audience with 
terrible tales of slavery, in nvduy of which she had 
acted a part. Of course Dr. Ilayward lent his 
aid, both with song and story; but, like a true 
leader, he devoted hnnself chictiy to drawing out 
the powers of his companions, directing or diverting 
the How of conversation, and keeping order. He 
also instituted what may be truly styled family 
worship at night, by repeating from memory por- 
tions of the word of God and engaging in prayer just 

K 
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before retiring to rest. Bob Masscy and Tomlin 
were induced to help him in this, and never was a 
prayer put up from that hut in wliich there was not 
an earnest petition tliat a ship might be sent for 
their deliverance. 

''Eut a ship is long, long o' cominV said Slag to 
Jarring as lie accompanied the latter part of the 
way to the beacon-fire one niglit when it Avas Llack 
Ned's turn to watch. 

"A ship '11 come, Joe, when God sees fit to send 
it," said Ned. 

Slag glanced at his comrade in surprise, the reply 
was so very unlike Ned's usual style of speech that 
lie felt uncertain whether it was uttered in earnest. 

"The only thing I feel an awful longin' for now, 
at times, is a bit o' baccy," continued Ned. 

"So does T, Ned, an' I sometimes think Dr. Hay- 
ward has got the advantage of us there, for lie never 
smoked, so he says, an' in coorse it stands to reason 
tliat he can't have no longin' for a tiling he don't 
want — an' he seems as jolly an' happy as the best 
of us without it ! " 

"Ay, jollier and happier ! " replied Ned, shortly. 

"Eat, I say, Ned, doii't ye ever feel a longin' for 
grog? Ye used to be raitlier fond of it." 

"No — not now, Joe. It's the best thing as ever 
happened to nic, bein' cast on Lliis here island — wi' 
Dr. llayward to give a feller a word of advice." 

Slag, who felt a sort of self-rigliteous sui)eriority 
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ov(U' his comrade, iimsinuch as he liad never given 
way to drink, said, " You should be thankful for 
that, Ned." 

"I am thankful," returned the other in a tone 
tliat induced Slag to say no more. 

It was a very dark night, and cold, so that Black 
Ned involuntarily shuddered as he approached the 
beacon-firc alone — Joe having left him — and com- 
menced to heap on fuel Then rain began to fall 
lieavily. There was no shelter, and the watchman 
was soon drenc^lted to the skin. Heaping on more 
logs till tlie fire roared again, he tried to warm him- 
self, and stood so close to the blaze that his garments 
smoked — they would have burnt had they not been 
wet — but no lieat seemed to penetrate the shivering 
frame of lUack Ned. 

Next morning the poor man was smitten with a 
raging fever. From the first tlie doctor had little 
hope of his recovery. With a constitution fatally 
itijured by dissipation and drink, his chance was 
very small; but of course every effort was made to 
save him. He was laid on a soft bed of moss in the 
warmest corner of the hut, and the women took 
tlieir turn in nursing him, night and day — the cox- 
swain's wife, however, being the chief nurse; for, 
besides being sympathetic and tender by nature, she 
had been trained in a rough school where self-reliance 
and capacity were constantly called into action in 
circumstances of difficulty, so that she was better 
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fitted for the post tliau either of lior companions. 
I5ut their efforts were of no avail. After a week, 
Black Ned died, with a smile of gratitude on In's 
dark face as he gazed in ] [ay ward's eyes, and held 
his hand until the spirit returned to God who gave it. 

The gloom cast over tlio little community by this 
sudden appearance of tlic; King of 'J'errors lasted for 
many days, and htid the good effect of turning the 
thoughts of all of them to tliose subjects which are 
obviously and naturally distasteful to fallen man — 
the soul and the world to come. But gradually the 
gloom passed away, though it left in the party a 
greater longing than ever to escape from their island 
prisoTi. 

One day, while some of them were at brealcfast, 
Terrence O'Connor rushed into the hut with the 
news that a ship was in sight ! Instantly the boat 
was manned, and they rowed with all their might 
towards the vessel, whicli was seen like a white 
speck on the horizon. Tlu^y rowed to within four 
luiles of her, with an oar set up as a mast, and a 
jacket attached thereto as a flag, but a bree^iie sprang 
up, and the strange sail actually passed on without 
taking the slightest notice of them — though the 
people on board could not have i'ailed to see the boat ! 

Profound was the disappointment, and violent the 
indignation, that lilled the thoughts of the castaways 
as they rowed slowly back to land. 

'^Sure it's devils that must live in the bodies o' 
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some iiHjn," growksd O'Connor, in ilio Lilleniess of 
liis .soul. 

" You 'I'e Loo liai'd oii tlic (lovilR^ 'J\n'roTico/' said 
J)ob J\'hissoy. " Sonio mcii in tliis worhl do tlio 
worst tlnd tlu'y can, an' sui'cly devils can do no rnoro 
lliuulliai/' 

This incident, liovvever, aroused the hopes and 
expectations of the party to a liigli ]>iteiij so tliat 
tlie l)eacon-[iro was ke})t burning more steadily and 
brightly than belong, and the look-out liill was more 
frefpiently visited; still, \ve(^ks and months passed 
by, and no deliverance came to them. 

])uring this ])eriod, the seal-hunting, iishing, 
clothes-mending, etc., were carried ou with nnliag- 
ging energy, and the niglitly enLertaintnents became 
more and more entertaining, by reason of use and 
effort developing new ca})acities and talents tliat 
might in less favourable circumstances liave lain 
altogetlier dormant. All this was due very much 
to tlieir lead(n'; for, besides being a God-fearing 
man, ll.ayward was ])re-eminently cheery, and full of 
fun as well as vigour. The coxswain, too, was like- 
minded, and of great capacity in every way; wliile 
liis wife's voice was so charming that the party be- 
came almost dependent on it. They could scarcely 
have gone to rest at last without Nellie's hymn 
or song as a luUaby ! We nmst state, however, tliat 
Tondin did ]iot share in this pleasure. That poor 
man had been born musically deaf, as some people 
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are born physically blind. There was no miiaical 
inlet to his soul ! There was, indeed, a door for 
sound to enter, and music, of course, sought an 
entrance by that door; but it was efrectually de- 
stroyed, somehow, in passing through the doorway, 
so that poor Tomliu showed no symptom of pleasure. 
What lie heard, and how he heard it, is known only 
to himself! 

Once or twice during this time they visited the 
cavern of the wreck, with the view, if possible, of 
recovering something from the sunk vessel, but 
though most of the men couhl swim, none of them 
could dive, therefore the result was failure. 

They succeeded, however, in making soap by 
boiling wood-ash and seal's fat in their cast-iron 
pot. Those who are accustomed to the celebrated 
"Pears" can scarcely understand what an addition 
to cleanliness and comfort resulted from this coarsely 
manufactured article. 

Gulls' eggs were found in great quantity on the 
cliffs, and the discovery and capture of wild pigs 
added to the luxury of their table — which latter, by 
the way, was an ingenious contrivance of Joe Slag. 
Binding four sticks together in the form of a stout 
oblong frame, Joe had covered this — filled it in as 
it were— with straight branches about a finger thick, 
laid side by side and tied to the frame. This ho 
fixed on four posts driven into the ground, and thus 
formed an excellent, if not an elegant table. 
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One nioniing at breakfast, Tevrciico O'Connor 
was ol)S(;rvcd to ho nnusually busy with a largo 
book. 

"Aro you goin' to iish for sharks to-day?" asked 
Slag. 

"FaiXjUo; it's to the woods I'll go rishiu' to-day, 
Joe. NovVj Nell, gi' nie the stoutest line ye 've got 
on hand, niavourneen." 

''Will that do? I made it the other day spe- 
cially for sbarks — or whales!" said Nellie, with a 
light laugh, for she expected bini to reject the line 
she lield up. 

"The very thing, Nell. Hand it over. Now, 
boys, I'm oH' to try me luck i' the woods, for I'm 
gittin' tired o' the say." 

O'Connor went off alouo, bestowing a mysterious 
wink oil Peggy I^lilford as he left. 

The Irishman had observed that the wild pigs 
were particularly fond of a certain root which was 
plentiful in a valley about three miles distant from 
the hut. Itepairing to that valley, he dug up one of 
the roots, baited his hook with it, hung it from a 
low branch to attract attention, fastened tlie other 
end of the line to a tree, and went od to hide and 
bide Ids time. ]>efore half-andiour had elapsed, a 
gay young ])ig visited tlie scene of its former 
festivities, saw the pendent bait, smelt it, took it in 
its nioulh, and straightway iillcd the woods with 
frantic lamentations. The strm:gle between the 
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Irishman and tliat pig was worthy of record, but we 
prefer leaving it to the reader's iniaginaiion. The 
upshot was, that the pig was overcome, carried — 
bound, and shrieking — to tlie luit, and tamed by 
Peggy. In a short time, other pigs were cauglit 
and tamed. So, also, were rabbits. These bred 
and multiplied. The original pig became tlic 
mother of a large family, and in a sliort time some- 
thing like the sounds and aspects of a farm began 
to surround the old hut. Still further — by means 
of the cast-iron pot, which already boiled their soup 
and their soap — they managed to boil sea-water 
down into salt, and with this some of the pigs were 
converted into salt pork — in short, the place began 
to assume the appearance of a busy and thriving 
Dack woods settlement. 

*'It's risin' tide with us again, after a fashion, 
Nell," said the coxswain to his wife, as they stood 
one evening on the seashore watching the sunset. 

Nellie sighed. "It is. Bob," she said, "and I'm 
very thankful ; but — but I M rather be at home in 
Old England among kith and kin, even tliough the 
tide was low ! " 

"What I alongside o' Aunt Betty?" 

"Yes, even alongside o' Aunt Betty; for if this 
voyage has taught me anything at all, it has tauglit 
me that, after all, ' there 's no place like home ! ' " 

" Itiglit you are, Nell," said Joe Slag, who came 
up at that moment, " there 's no place like home — 
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wlion it's a happy one; but if it ain't a happy one, 
there may he difference of opinion even on lliat 
pint, (lee s(;c?" 

That very night, a great ocean steamer, bound 
from the Antipodes to Old England, clianced to 
diverge from her true course, and sighted the 
boacon-iirc which Tomlin — on duty at the time — 
was stirring up to fervent licat. The Captain was 
not one of those whom Tcrrence O'Connor credited 
w^ith diabolic possession. He was a good man; 
and, knowing that men did not light beacon-fires 
on lonely islands mtsrely for amusement, he re- 
solved to lay-to till dayliglit, wdiich was due in 
about an hour from the time the island was sighted. 
Meanwhile, he sounded his steam whistle. 

At the sound, the hut instantly disgorged its 
male iinnates, wlio, recognising the familiar noise 
and the steamer's lights, sent up a shout of mingled 
joy and thanksgiving. 

"Get out the boat, Imys!" cried Ilayward, as 
he ran back to the hut to rouse the women. 

"Get ready, (puck! Eva; a steamer at last, 
thank God, in the offing! ])on't lose a moment. 
They may have little time to wait. Boat will be 
ready in a few minutes." 

" Ay, an' pack up all you want to carry away," cried 
the coxswaJn, crossing the threshold at that moment. 

" So it is all going to end suddenly like a dream !" 
said Eva, as she hastened to obey orders. 
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"Home, swecfc home!" murmured Nellie, trem- 
bling with joy at the prospect. 

" Wherever you are, my dear, the home will be 
sweet," said Peggy. "Though of course it wouldn't 
be that witliout your 'usband, for it takes two to 
make a fight, you know, au' it takes two Jio less, 1 
think, to make things pleasant, but — dear, dear, 
what a disagreeable thing it is to 'avc to dress in a 
'urry, though one sliouldn't " 

"Look alive, there! look ali-i-ive!" ronred 
O^Connor, putting his head in at tl)e door. " Day- 
light *s a-breakin', an' they won't " 

" Oh ! TeiTence, that reminds me — don't forget 
our pets," cried Nellie, wlio liad steadily declined 
to speak of them as "live stock." 

"All right, missis. It's lookiii' after them I am 
this minnit." 

The Irishman ran as lie spoke to the styes and 
Imtchcs where tlie pigs and rabbits were kept and 
opened the doors. 

"Out wid ye!" he cried, "the Act of Pjnanci- 
pation 's passed, and ye 're all free — ivery mother's 
son of ye." 

Accustomed to his voice and his caressing hand, 
the astonished creatures seemed to look up at him 
in surprise. 

"lie aff, at wauce, hoorool" cried the excited 
man, with a clap of his Iiands and a Donnybrook 
yell that sent all the "pets" leaping and scpicaling 
into their native jungle. 
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Soon iifter iliat the boat was bouiKliiig out to sea 
under the impulse of strong arms and willijig 
hearts. A few minutes more, and they were re- 
ceiving tlic warm congratulations of the passengers 
and crew of tlie steamer. Then tlic order was 
given to go a-head full speedy and tlie engine's great 
heart seemed to throb sympatlietically witli tlie 
hearts of tlie rescued ones as the vessel cut her wny 
swiftly through the Southern Ocean — homeward 
bound — for Old England! Nevertlieless, there was 
a touch of sadness in the breasts of all as they 
turned their farew^cU gaze on the receding island 
and thought of the pets, the old hut, the long period 
of mingled pleasure and suffering, and the lonely 
grave. 

We cannot part from the friends whose footsteps 
we have followed so long and so far without a 
parting word or two. 

On returning to liis native village, I)ob Massey 
found that his successor as coxswain had died, and 
that another man had not yet been appointed to 
the lifeboat — lie was therefore installed, with much 
rejoicing, in his old position as a rescuer of human 
lives. Joe Slag, naturally and pleasantly, also fell 
into his old post at the bow. Nellie found that 
Aunt IJetty had had what tlie villagers called *'a 
stroke" during her absence; which crushing blow 
had the effect of opening her eyes to many thin<^3 
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regarding herself and others, to wiiicli she had been 
particularly blind before. It also had the effect — 
indirectly — of subduing much of the evil in her 
character and bringing out much of tlie good. As 
evil begets evil^ so good begets good ; and one result 
of this law was, that the scvcti children, whom she 
had brought — or banged — up, became seven re- 
pentant and sympathetic and reasonably good 
creatures wlieii tliey saw the old mother, whom 
they used to tliink so harsh and so physically strong, 
reduced to amiable hel])lessness. Tlius it came to 
pass that there was not in all the village an old 
woman who was so well looked after by her 
progeny as Aunt r)etty. 

Terrence O'Connor continued to rove about tlic 
world in the capacity of a ship*s cook till near the 
end of his days. John Mitford and Peggy unex- 
pectedly came into a small inheritance soon after 
returning home, and settled down for life close to 
the coxswain's cottage. Tondin went to New 
Zealand to seek his fortune. Whetlier he found it 
or not, wo cannot tell ! Last, but not least, Dr. 
Hayward and his wife returned to their native land, 
and for many years afterwards kept up a steady 
correspondence with Nell Massey, in which, you 
may be sure, there were frequent and pleasant 
a.llnsions to the time which tlicy had spent together 
on the lonely isle in the southern seas. 

One morning, Nellie presented her husband with 
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a l>al)y l^oy. Tjob was out witli the lifeboat res- 
cuing a shipwrecked crew at the time the pre- 
sentation was niadc. Ou liis reUirHj lie opened tlie 
door aud stood before his wife drippint; wet. 

"Fif'tecu saved tliis time, JSTell " lie began, 

but the nurse sto]>ped liim by exhibiting the baby 
boy. 

"Thank the Lord!" he said^ with a glad look in 
liis wet eyes. 

"You mustn't come near us," said the nurse, with 
a look of warning. " Only a look just now," 

"The tide has risen to the (lood iiow, r)ob/* 
murmured the young mother, softly. 

"Ay," said the coxswain in a deep voice, "an' it's 
a high spring tide too. God bless you, Nell !" 
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One year in tlie last quartei* of tlie presoiit century 
John Frost, Ksiiuire, of Arctic 1 [all, paid an unusually 
long visit to tlie r)ritish Islands.- 

John, or Jack, rro>st, as he \vas faniiliai'ly called 
by those who did not fear him, was a powerful 
fellow; an amazingly active, vigorous, self- willed 
fellow, whom it was didlcult to resist, and, in some 
circumstances, qulLe impossible to overcome. 

Jack was a giant. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that he was also a "giant-killer" — an insolent, self- 
assertive, coldJiearted giant, who swaggered with 
equal freedom into tlie palaces of the rich and the 
cottages of the poor; but ho did not by any moans 
meet with the same reception everywhere. 

In palaces and mansions he was usually met in 
the entrance hall by a sturdy footman who kicked 
him out and slammed the door in his face, while hi 
cottages and lowly dwellings he was so feebly oi)posed 
that he gained entrance easily — for he was a bully- 
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irig shameless fellow, who forced his way wherever 
he could — and was induced to quit only after much 
remonstrance and persuasion, and even then, he 
usually left an unpleasant flavour of his visit behind 
him. 

But there were some abodt^s in which our hero 
met with no opposition at all, where the inmates 
scarcely made any attempt to keep him out, but 
remained still and trembled, or moaned feebly, 
while he walked in and sat down beside them. 

Jack was somewhat of a deceiver too. lie had, 
for the most part, a bright, beaming, jovial outward 
aspect, which made the bitter coldness of his heart 
all the more terrible by contrast. lie was most 
deadly in his feelings in calm weather, but there wore 
occasions when he took pleasure in sallying fortji 
accompanied by his like-minded sons. Colonel Wind 
and Major Snow. And it was a tremendous sight, 
that few people cared to see except through windows, 
when those three, arm-in-arm, weut swaggering 
tlirough the land together. 

One Cliristmas morning, at the time we write of. 
Jack and his two sons went careering, in a happy- 
go-lucky sort of way, along the London streets to- 
wards the "west end," blinding people's eyes as 
they went, reversing umbrellas, overturning old 
women, causing young men to stagger, and treating 
hats in general as if they had been black footballs. 
-Turning into St. James's Park they rushed at the 
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royal palace, but, finding tliat edifice seciinily 
guarded froju basement to rooFtrce, tbcy turned 
round, and, with fearless audacity, assaulted the 
Admiralty and tlic Horse-Guards — taking a shot at 
the clubs in passing. It need scarcely be recorded 
that tlioy made no impression whatever on those 
centres of wealtli and power. 

Undismayed — for Jack and his sons knew nolliing 
either of fear or favour — they went careei'ing west- 
ward until tliey came to a palatial mansion, at the 
lialf-open front door of whi(dL a pretty servant girl 
stood peeping out. It was early. Perhaps she was 
looking for the milkman — possibly for the police- 
man. Witli that quick perception whicli character- 
ises men of war. Major Snow saw and seized his 
opportunity. Dasliing forward lie sprang into the 
hall. Colonel Wind, not a whit less prompt, burst 
the door wide open, and the three assailants tumbled 
over each other as they took possession of the out- 
works of the mansion I 

But " Jeames" was not far distant. The screams 
of Mary drew him forth, lie leaped into the hall, 
drove out the intruders, and shut the door witli a 
crash, but with no further damage to the foe than 
the snipping off part of Major Snow's tails, which 
Mary swept up into a dust shovel and deposited in 
the coal-hole, or some such dark region below. 

Our trio possessed neither fear nor pride. Thoy 
were also destitute of taste, and had no respect for 
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persons. Treating their repulse as a good joke, tliey 
turned round and went hilariously aloug the Strand, 
embracing every one they met, young and old, rich 
and poor, pretty and plain, with pointed impartiality, 
until they reached the City. There we will leave 
them to revel amongst the poor, while we return to 
the mansion at the west end. 

In two snug bedrooms thereof two young men 
lay in tlieir comfortable beds, partially awake and 
yawning — the one Hat on his back as if laid out for 
his last sleep; the other coiled into a bundle with 
the bedclothes, as if ready to be carried oft' to the 
laundry with the next washing. The rooms were 
connected by a door wliicli stood open, for the occu- 
pants were twin brothers ; their united ages amount- 
ing to forty years. 

"Ned," said the straight one to the bundle. 

"Well, Tom" (sleepily). 

"Did you hear that noise — like a cannon-shot?" 

**Ya-i-o-u yes — som'ing tumbled— door bang'd" 
(snore). 

"Hallo, Ned!" cried Tom, suddenly leaping out 
of bed and beginning to dress in haste; "why, it's 
Christmas morning ! I had almost forgot. A 
Merry Christmas to you, my boy !" 

"M'rry Kissm's, ol' man, but don' waken me, 
What 's use o' get 'n up ? " 

" The use ? " eclioed Tom, proceeding rapidly with 
jiis toilet; " why, Ned, the use of rising eai'l}' is that 
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it enables a iiuin to ,q(^t tliroiigh wiili his work 
ill good tiniC; and l'v(*, a deal of work to do to-day 
at ilie east end." 

**So*v' ]," iniirmured Nt;d, "at th' wi's' end.'* 

" Indeed. What are you going to do ? " 

'' Hkt." 

''Skt? What's tliat?" 

" Skate— oh, man, let m' lone/' growUul Ned, a?5 
lie uncoiled himself to some extent and re-arranged 
the bundle for anotlier snooze. 

With a light laugli Tom Westlake left his brother 
to enjoy his repose, and descended to the breakfast- 
room, wliere his sister Matilda, bethn* known as 
Matty, met him witli a w^arm recei>tion. 

ICverything tliat met him in that breakfast- 
parlour was warm. The lire, of course, was wai'ni, 
and it seemed to leap and sj)l utter with a distinctly 
Christmas-morning air ; tlie curtains and carpets and 
arm-chairs were warm and cosy in aspect; the tea- 
urn was warm, indeed it was hot, and so were tlie 
nmiiins, while the atmosphere itself was unusually 
warm. The tiny thermometer on the chimney-piece 
told that it was (jo° of Fahrenheit. Outside, the sell- 
registering thermometer indicated 5 degrees below 
zero ! 

"Why, Matty," exclaimed Tom, as he looked 
Irowningly at the instrument, '* I have not seen it 
so low as that for years. It will freeze the Thames 
if it lasts lon^ enough." 
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Matty made no reply, but stood witli her hands 
clasped on her brother's arm gazing contemplatively 
at the driving snow. 

" What are you thinking about ? " asked Torn. 

"About tlie poor/* answered Matty, as she went 
and seated herself at the breakfast-table. "On such 
a terrible morning as this I feel so inexpressibly 
selfish in sitting down to an overflowing meal in the 
midst of such warmth and comfort, when I know 
that there are hundreds and thousands of incn and 
women and cliildren all round us who have neither 
fire nor food sullicient — little clothing, and no com- 
fort It is dreadful," added Matty, as an imusually 
fierce gust dashed the snow against tlie windows. 

Tom was like-minded with his sister, but he 
could not suppress a smile as he looked into her 
pretty little anxious face. 

*'Yes, Matty, it is' dreadful,'* he i-eplied, "and 
the worst of it is that we can do so little, so very 
little, to mend matters. Yet I don *t feel as you do 
about the selfishness of enjoying a good breakfast 
in comfortable circunistances, for it is God who has 
given us all that we have, as well as the power to 
enjoy it. 1 grant, that if we simply enjoyed our 
good things, and neither thought of nor cared for 
the poor, we should indeed be most abominably 
selfish, but happily that is not our case this morning. 
Have we not risen an hour earlier than usual to go 
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out and do what we can to mitiujate the sorrows of 
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the poor? Arc we not about to face llie bitter 
blast and tlie driving snow on this Christmas morn- 
ing for that very purpose ? and sliould we not be 
rendered niucli less capable of doing so, if avo were 
to start off on our mission with cold bodies and half- 
filled r beg pardon, pass the niunins, dear. 

Besides, sister mine, if you were to go out on such 
a morning cold and underfed, would it not be prob- 
able that I should have to go and fetch a doctor for 
you instead of taking you out to help mc in aiding 
and comforting poor people?" 

"That may be all very true, Tom," returned 
Matty, with a dissatisfied and puzzled look, *'but I 
cannot help feeling tliat 1 have so much, so rcru 
much, more than I need of everything, wliije tlie 
thousands I speak of have so little — so very little. 
Why could not rich people like us be content with 
l>lainer things, and use fewer things, and so liave 
mere to give to the poor?" 

"You have broached a very wide and [profound 
subject, Matty, and it would probably take us a 
week to go into it exhaustively, but a few words 
may sulhce to show you that your remedy would 
not meet the case. Suppose that all the people in 
Englaiul were all at once smitten with your desire 
to retrench in order to have more to spare to the 
poor — and were to act upon their convictions; to 
determine tliat henceforth they would live on the 
plainest food, such as potatoes, mutton, and bread ; 
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what, I ask yoUj would become of Uio great army of 
confectioners? Would they not ho thrown out of 
employment, and lielp, perhaps, to swell tlie ranks 
of the poor? If the ricli ceased to buy pictures, 
what would become of painters'? If tliey gave up 
books (horrible to think of!) wliat would be tlie 
consequences to authors, and what the result to 
themselves? If carriages and horses were not kepi, 
what would become of coachmen and grooms and 
ostlers — to say nothing of coach-makers, saddlers, 
harness-makers, and their inTiumerahlc dependants? 
No — living plainly or simply is not what is wanted, 
but living reasonably — according to one's means. 
Then, as to your liaving, as you say, nmch more 
than you need — that does not injure the poor, for 
nothing of it is wasted. Does not part of the 
surplus go to Mary and James and the other 
servants, and much of what they do not consume 
goes in charity, directly, to the poor themselves ?" 

*' Well, but,'* returned Matty, with the distressed 
and puzzled look still unabated, " though all you 
teU me may be quite true, it does not in the least 
degree alter the fact tliat there is something quite 
wrong in the condition of the poor of our great 
cities, which ought to be remedied." 

"Of course it docs not, little woman, but it 
relieves my mind, and it ought to relieve yours, as 
to the selfishness of enjoying a good breakfast." 

"But, surely," resumed Malty, with a slightly 
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indignant look and lono, "surely you don't mean 
to tell nic that thovci is no remedy for tlie miserable 
condition of tlic poor, anil fliat tlio rieli nnist just 
sigli over it, or slnit tlieir eyes to it, wliilc tliey 
continue to revel in luxury ?" 

"Ifow you ily to extremes, sister!" said Tom, 
willi a laugli, as he neatly cut the toj) oil' a Iburth 
egg. " 1 combat your erroneous views, and straight- 
way you charge me, by implication, vvitli having no 
views at all! A remedy there surely is, but the 
wisest among us are not agreed as to tvhat it is^ 
chiefly, I ihiidx, because the remedy is not siniple 
but extremely complex. It cainiot bo stated in a 
few words. It consists in the wise and prom]>t 
application of multiform means " 

'* Brother," intcrrui>ted Matty witli a smile, ''do 
you think I am to be turned from my fpiest after 
this great truth by the stringing together of words 
without meaning — at least words vague and incom- 
prehensible ? " 

" J5y no means, Matty. T hope that nothing 
will ever turn you from your (piest al'ter the best 
method of lielping the poor. IJut my words arc 
not meant to be vague. ]5y multiform moans I 
would indicate legislation in numerous channels, 
and social cHbrt in all its ramifications, besides the 
correction of njauy erroneous modes of thought — 
such, for instance, as the putting of the less before 
the greater " 
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'' Toil]/' again inteirnptcd Matty, " 1 tliiiik it is 
about time to go and put on ]ny things." 

" Not so, sister dear/* said Tom impressively \ " I 
intend that you shall hear me out. I think that 
you put the less before the greater wlien you talk of 
'giving' to the poor instead of 'considering' the 
poor. Tiie greater, you know, includes the less. 
Consideration includes judicious giving, and the 
teaching of Scripture is, not to give to, but to con- 
dchr, the poor. Now you may be off and get ready 
— as quickly us you can, too, for it would never do 
to keep tlie poor waiting breakfast ! " 

With a light laugli and a vigorous step — the 
result of goodwill to mankind, good intentions, good 
feeding, and, generally, good circumstances^Matilda 
Westlake ran upstairs to Jier room at tlic top of the 
house to put on a charming little winter bonnet, a 
dear little cloak lined with thick fur, and every- 
thing else to match, while Tom busied himself in 
meditating on the particular passage of God's Word 
which he hoped, by the Spirit's innuence, to bring 
home to the hearts of some of the poor that Christ- 
mas morning. 

Half an hour after these two had gone forth to do 
battle with John Frost and Sons, Edward Westlake 
sauntered into the breakfast-room, his right hand in 
his pocket and his left twirling the end of an ex- 
ceedingly juvenile moustache. 

Turning his back to the fire he perused the 
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inoMiiiig i>apci' and enjoyed himself thoroughly, 
while James rearranffe<l the table for another 

o 

sumptnons meal. 

Ned was by no means a bad fellow. On the 
conti'ary, his companions thought and called iiim a 
"jolly good fellow/' His father was a jolly, though 
a gouty old widower. Perhaps it was owing to tlie 
fact that there was no mother in the household that 
Ned smoked a meerschaum in the breakfast-roonj 
while he read the paper. 

"Have my skates been sharpened?" lie asked, 
looking over the top of tlie paper. 

James said that they had been sliarpencd, and 
were then lying ready on the hall table. 

Sauntering to tlie window Ned looked out, and, 
James having retireil, lie made a few remarks 
himself, which showed tlie direction of his thoughts. 

"Capital! Ice will be splendid. Snow won't 
matter. Lots of men to sweep it,. Looks as if the 
wind would fall, and there's a little bit of blue sky. 
Even if it doesn't clear, the pond is well shelteretl. 
I do like a sharp, stinging, frosty day. Makes one's 
blood career so pleasantly ! " 

With such agreeable thoughts and a splenditl 
appetite Ned Westlake sat down to breakfast. 
Thereafter he put on a thick overcoat, edged with 
sable, a thick pair of boots and softly lined gloves, 
and went out with the skates swinging on his arm. 

Jack Frost and his two sons were still holdinc^ 
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high revelry outside. They met him with impartial 
violence, but Ned bent forward with a smile of 
good-humoured defiance, and went on his way un- 
checked. 

Not so a stout and short old female of the costcr- 
n)onger class, who, after a series of wild gyrations 
that might have put a dancing dervish to shame, 
bore down on Ned after the manner of a fat teetotum, 
and finally launched herself into his arms. 

"Hallo ! old girl — steady ! " exclaimed Ned, hold- 
ing her up with an effort. "You carry too much 
sail to venture abroad in such weatlier." 

"Which it were my only one!" gasped the old 
woman, holding out her umbrella that had been 
reversed and obviously shattered beyond repair. 
Then, looking up at Ned, "YouM better leave a-go 
of me, young man. What will the neighbours think 
of us?" 

AVhich remark she uttered sternly — all the more 
that she had securely hooked herself to the railings 
and could afford to cast off her friend. 

With a solemn assurance that he esteemed her 
"the sweetest of the fair," Ned went smilingly on 
his way, receiving in reply, "La, now, who'd 'a' 
thought it!" 

Having twisted this lady's bonnet off, blown her 
unkempt hair straight out, and otherwise maltreated 
her, Colonel Wind, with his father and brother, went 
raging along the streets until he came to the neigh- 
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btjurliood of VVhitechapel. Tlie liiroc seemed rather 
fond of tliis rej^ion, and no wonder ; for, altliou(^li 
never welcomed, they found iliemselves strong 
enou<^h to force an entrance into many a poor homo, 
and to remain iii possession. 

Svvaggei'ing, in tlieir own noisy and violent 
manner, into several courts and blind alh^ys, they 
caught up all the lighter articles of rubbish that lay 
about, luirled them against the frail and cracked 
windows — some of which they broke, and others of 
which they could not break by reason of their having 
been broken already. They did what was next best, 
however, — drove iu the old hats and coats and 
other garments with which the S(puire holes liad 
been inefficiently stopped. 

'* Jolly ! aint it?" remarked a street boy, with a 
ruddy face and hair blown straight on end all round, 
to another street boy with a cast-iron look and a red 
nose — both being powerfully robust. 

" Trime ! '' assented the knight of the red nose. 

And then both went eagerly to take liberties with 
a neighbouring pump, from the spout of wliich hung 
an icicle like a stalactite, the droppings from which, 
at an earlier period, had i'ormed a considerable 
stalagmite on the stones below. 

It is probable that the sick old juan on the poor 
bed in the small room close to the pump did not 
thiidv tlie state of matters either '* jolly" or 
"prime," for, besides being very old, he was very 
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weak and tliin and cold and Imiigry; in addition 
to which Jack Prost had seated himself on the 
rickety chair beside tlie empty grate, and seemed 
Lent on remaining — the colonel liaving previously 
blown open the door and removed a garment whicli 
had slieltered the old man's head, thus permitting tlie 
major to sprinkle a miniature drift on his pillow. 

" r hardly like to leave you, gran'i'ather, in such 
blustry weather," said a little maiden of about ten 
years of age, with fdthy garments and a diity face, 
who, if she had been washed and dressed, would 
liavc been distinctly pretty, but who, in the cir- 
cumstances, was ratlier plain. As she spoke she 
re-adjusted the gaiment-scrcen and removed the 
snowdrift. 

" Don't say that, Martha," replied the old man in 
a thin weak voice— it liad been strong and deep and 
resonant once, but Time and Want and Disease play 
sad havoc with strongmen. 

*' You viiist go, darling," resumed the old iuan 
after a few seconds' pause to recover breath. " You've 
no chance of a breakfast otherwise. And — pcrliaps 
— they may give you a bit to bring home for " 

Martha eagerly interrupted the hesitating voice, 
— and it was easily interrupted ! '' Yes, yes, grand- 
father. They '11 be sure to let me bring hou:ie some 
for you. 1 Ul be quite, quite sure to do it." 

Slie made the promise with great decision, as well 
she might, for she had made up her mind to pocket 
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all the food tlmt wiis given to liei' except just a piuall 
luorsolj wliich slie would lubLle iu order to iiifikc 
l)elieve tljat she was feeding ! 

'' Lock the door and put tlie key iu your pocket," 
said the old man, w^liile the child tucked in about 
him the tliiu torn counterpane wliicli formed the 
oidy covering to his straw both " An' don't fciir i'or 
]ue, darling. The Lord is witii nu^. I>o sure to vat 
as nuicli as you can." 

Having regard to her secret intentions, Martlia 
refrained from pledging herself, but she lauglied and 
nodded significantly as she ipiitted the cold, dismal, 
and shabby room. 

It was little Martha's first experience of a "free 
bi-eakfast" She had, indeed, lieard of such a thing 
before, but had uot up to that time met with any- 
thing of the kind, so she advanced to '' the hall" 
with some timidity and much expectation. 

The hall was very full, and, as poor little Martha 
was rather late, she could not juauage to crush iu 
mucli beyond the door. ISesides, being small, she 
could see nothing. In these de])ressing circum- 
stiinces lier heart began to sink, wljen lier attenti(iu 
was attracted by a sliglit stir outsidii the door. A 
lady and gentleman were coming in. It so happened 
that tlie lady iu passing trod upon one of MaiLlia's 
cold little toes, and drew from tlie child a sharp cry. 

" Oh, my dear, dear little gii'l ! " cried the shockctl 
lady, with a gush of self-reproacli and synii)athy, 
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" I 'm 50 sorry — so vcnj, very sorry. It was so stupid 
of me! Have I hiufc you much, dear little girl? 
Come — come with me/' 

" Bring her to the stove, Matty, there 's more 
room there to have it looked to," said the gentleman, 
in a kind voice. 

Much consoled by all this, though still wliirnper- 
ing, little Martha sufTercd herself to be led to tlio 
front seats, and set on a boncli just below the 
platform, where she began to bloom under the 
genial influence of the stove, and to wonder, with 
inexpressible surprise, at the mighty sea of upturned 
faces in front of her. As for the toe, it was utterly 
forgotten. The lady's foot, you see, being almost 
as light as her heart, had done it no serious injury. 
ISTeverlheless, she continued for a few minutes to 
inspect it earnestly and inr|uiro for it tenderly, 
regardless of dirt ! 

*' You 're sure it is better, dear little cliild ? " 

"Oh yeSj ma'am, thank you. I don't feel it at all 
now. An* it's so nice to feel warm again !" 

What a deptli of meaning was unwittingly given 
to the last two words by the emphasis of tlio child- 
voice.—" Warm ''— " Again ! '' The lady almost 
burst into tears as she tliought of all tliat they 
implied. But her services were required at the 
harmonium, With a' parting pat on Martha^s curly 
head, and a bi'iglit smile, she hurried away to ascend 
the platform. 
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'riuj })i'cliininiii'i(!S of a foiisi iii wliii'li iik^sI oC tliu 
ica.st(!rs are void and liuiigry— some of tliom hUw- 
viiig — sliould iiol bo long. Full well did Tom AVost- 
lake know and a])[)rcciate iliis tnitli, and, being the 
donor, originator, and prinso mover in ilu) matter, 
he happily had it all his own way. 

In the fewest })0S8ible w^ords, and in a good h)ud 
voice whicl( }>rodnced sudden silence, he asked (Jod 
io give His Uessing with the food provided, and to 
send His Holy Spirit into the liearls of all ]>res(!nt, 
so that lliey might In) made to Inniger and thirst 
for ([esus, the Jiread and Water of J.ife. Then tlie 
])Oor people had scarcely recovered from their sur- 
prise at tlic brc^vity of the prayer, when tliey wei't; 
again chnrnied to silence by t-he sweet strains of 
the harmonium. Yon see, they had not yet luicome 
hlas^ and incnpable of enjoying anything short of an 
organ. Indeed, there were some among them who 
deliberately said tliey preferred a liarrnonium to an 
organ ! 

r>ut net instrumeiit cilli<?r of ancient or modern 
invention could drown the clatter that ensued when 
enormous mngs of (^arthenware were distributed to 
the company, by more or less rich and well-off 
*' workers"; so the clatter and th(^ hynms went on 
together until each mng was iibed with some delect- 
able iluid, smoking hot^ and ea(di month crammed 
with excellent bread and meat. Then comjiarative 
quiet ensued, durijig which temporary cnlni Tom 
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read a few versCvS of ilio Word of (Jod, coniinenting 
on tlicia brietiy in language so forcible that it went 
right home to many hearts, yet so simple that even 
little Martlia nnderstood it. 

True to her intention, little Martha, althougli 
niueh sm'priscd and charmed ami perplexed by all 
that was going on around her, did not forget to 
pocket something for gran'father. She was met, 
however, by an exasperating dilhcully at the very 
outset. Her pocket was not large enough to con- 
tain the huge roll which, with some meat, had been 
put hastily into her small hand by a lady with a 
red rose in her bonnet. To achieve her object with 
the roll and meat in one hand and the mug in the 
other wasj she fouiul, impossible, so she set the mug 
on the iloor between her feet and proceeded to 
wrestle witli the loaf and pocket, having previously 
torn olV a very small portion of the bread for her 
own use. Still the loaf was too large ; so she toi'c 
oiTunother morsel, and finally, after a severe struggle, 
succeeded in getting it and the bit of meat in. 

''You'll go for to kick it over, if you don't mind,'* 
said a small boy near her, referring to tlie mug. 

"You mind your own business — Impcrence!" 
replied Martha, sharply. It must be rcmcmbcreil 
that she was a child of the ''slums." 

"Wot a cheeky little shrimp it is," retorted the 
boy, with as much of a grin as a sluhcd mouth 
would admit of. 
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Juol Uieii Afatilda Wesilako, having linisli(Hl a 
liyiijii, and bein*^^ niinflfiil of tho little loo, caintj 
(|uietl\^ tlowu to wliero Maiilia was sitting. 

''Why, dear child," slio said, in surpriso, "have 
Lhey not given yon something to oat?" 

•'Oh yes, ma'ani. Hut I 'vn " 

yiio was gt>ing to say " I 've eaten it/' but gran'- 
t'atlier liad so earnestly ini])vessed on Iut mind the 
sinfulness of telling lies tliat she felt constrained to 
hesitate, and, with a trembling lip, finished by 
saying she had eaten s(mir of it, 

" And wliat has become ol' the rest, d(^ar i " 

'* IM(*asc, miss, she 've putt it in 'ei' pocket," said 
'' lm])(*renc.e " j)i'om])tly. 

Without noticing the remark, Matty moved sd 
as to make herself an ellectual scrc(Ui between 
imp(^rence and Martha. 

" Tell me, daw cliild," she said, stv>o2)ing low 
and ])uttiiig a gentle hand on Maltha's shoulder, 
*'are yon not hungry ? " 

"Oh }'es/' answered (lu; little one (piickly; '* I *m 
-SO 'ungiy\ You can't think 'ow 'ungiy ; but 1 pro- 
mised to — to ■" 

At this point her lip fiuivered, and she began to 
cry rpiictly. 

''Stay, don't tell me anything mon^ about i(, 
dear, till you have breakfasted, Hei'e, (!at f/tiH 
b(^fore yoti say another word." 

She took a roll fr(uu tln.^ l>asket of a ]>;issing 
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*' worker" and put it iu the cliihrs hand. Xuthini; 
h)tli, Martha began to eat and drink, niin<^ling a 
warm tear or two with the hot soup, and venting a 
sob now and tlien as she proceeded. 

Watching her for a few moments, Matty left l)er. 
In passing she stopped and said to Iniperonee, in a 
wdiispcr of terrible intensity, *'If you speak to that 
girl again you shall have — no more!'' 

No more! To be ''hanged by tlie neck till you 
are dead'* would not liave sounded so ajipalling 
just at that time. So Imperencci eollapsed. 

It is not our purpose to go much i'urther into 
the details of the feast. Suffice it to say tliat the 
poorest of tlie ])oor were there ; that they w^ere 
encouraged to eat as nnich as possible, and allowed 
to carry away what they could not eat, and there is 
n^ason to believe that, judging from tlie prominence 
of pockets, a considerabhi (quantity found its way to 
hungry mouths whicli had been found incapable of 
attending the feast. 

Among those who did great execution in the 
])ocketing line was, as you may well believe, little 
Martha, binding, to her ineffable joy, that there 
was no limit assigned to consumption, and that 
pocketing was not esteemed a sin, she in-oceedecl, 
after stutling herself, to stuff to overllowing the 
pocket with which she had previously wrestled, as 
already described, and then attempted to fill the 
pocket on the other side. She did so iu utter and 
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child-like forgetfulness of the fact that slic had 
recently lofit several -small a.rlieles in coiise(|uenco 
of the condition of that pocket, and lier ni(*nioi'y 
was not awakened until, having just completed the 
satisfactory filling of it, she beheld, or rather felt, 
the entire mass of edibles descending to the floor, 
proving that the pocket was indeed a very bottom- 
less pit ! 

''Never mind, little one," said Tom Westlake, 
coming forward at the moment, for he liad Just 
closed the nuietiiig ; *' 1 11 find a bag for you to put 
it in, 1 hope tiu; toe is all I'ight." 

" Oh yes, sir, thank you, it 's quite well," answered 
^lartlui, blushing through the dirt on her face, as 
slie eyed the fallen food anxiously. 

"Tell me how, little one," continued Tom, sitting 
down on the bench and drawing the child gently 
towards lum, " whom are you pocketing all these 
good things for? — not for yourself, I'm quite sure 
of that/* 

" Oh deal', no, sir; it's for gran'fatlier." 

*' Intleed. Is grandfather vtn-y })0or ? " 

" Oh yes, sir, very, mnj poor; an' he's got nobody 
but me to take care of liim," 

"If that be so, who is taking care of him just 
now?" asked Matty, who had joined her brother, 
leaving another " worker " at the harmonium to 
play the people out, — a difiicult tln'ng to do, by tiie 
way, for the people seemed v(My unwilling lo go. 
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You see, among otlicr things, Jack I'rost and 
Sons could gain no footing in tlmt luill, and the 
people knew only too well that the firm was in 
great lorce awaiting them outside. 

"Nohody's takin' care on 'im, ma'am/' replied 
Martha, somewhat sliyly. " 1 locke<l 'im in, an 
he's takiu' care orhisself." 

''Would you like to give grandfather anytliing in 
particular, litth^ woman, if a fairy wcm'c to oiXnx to 
give it you ? " 

"Oh, wouldn't T just?" 

" Yes ? Wliat would you ask for ? " 

Martha pursed her little nu)utli and knitted her 
brows in thought for a ndnute. Then slie said 
slowly, "I'd ask for a mug of hot soup, an' a 
blanket, an' some coals, and — oli ! I forgot a teapot, 
for ours is cracked an' won't 'old in now." 

" Do you live far from tliis hall ? " asked Tom. 

''No, sir, (|uite close." 

" Gome, Matty, you and 1 will go with this little 
one and see grandfather. What is your name, 
chikl?" 

"Martha Uurns, sir." 

"Well, Martha, give me your hand, and come 
along." 

They were soon in the shabby little room, i'or 
Martha was eager to give tlic food to the old man. 
Of course Jack Frost and Sons were still in posses- 
sion, but there liad come another visitor during tlu? 
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cliild's al)S(Uic(i wlioiu ihoy wove sciU'co ])i'q){inHl to 
uwxit. 

DoaLli sat beside tlui lowJy ])e(U Ku luul not yi^l 
laid his hand on his victim, hut liis chill |)resenc(^ 
was evideiiily ielt. 

"Darling, I'm ^lad you've come/' said tlie (tld 
man, faintly. '' l\'(\ l)een longing so for you, (Jiv*^ 
me your luuid, dear. I 'm so cold — so cold." 

Ifcsliiverod as he spoke until tlie iniserahlc bed 
sliook, Toor Martha forgot tlie food i]i lier anxiety, 
for a striking change had come over grandfather — 
sucli as slie had never seen before. Slie took his 
thin hand in hei's, and Itcigan to weep softJy. 

r*nt Matilda Westlake did not I'orgot tite food. 
Sliti took up tlui tin can in which it liad hceu 
brouglit there, and poured vScaue of tlie still warm 
contents into a cracked soup i)late tljjit stood on the 
ia})le. JMudijig a pewter spoon, slie at once ]>ut her 
hand \uulev the pillow, and raising tlie old man's 
head gently, began to feed itim like a child. Mean- 
while Tom Westlake took olf his thick overcoat and 
spread it over the bed. Then he went out, honglit 
some sticks and coal from a neighbour, and, return- 
ing, soon kindled a lire in the rusty grate. 

The old man did not seem surprised. His fac(^ 
wore a da2;ed yet thoroughly pleased look as he 
(piietiy accei)ted these attentions. All tlie time he 
kept fast liold of Martha's Jiand, and smiled to her 
once or twice. It wiis evident that he relished tlie 
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soup. Only once he broke silence to thank thorn 
and say, "Jesus sent you, I suppose ?" 

*'Yes, Jesus sent us," replied Matty, thoroughly 
meaning what she said. 

At that moment Death raised his hand and laid 
it gently on the old man's brow. The lioary head 
bowed to the summons, and, with a soft sigli, the ghul 
spirit fled to that region where suffering cannot enter. 

Ohj it was sad to witness the ehihl-grief when 
Martha at hist came to understand that grau'fatlier 
was really gone. And it required no little persua- 
sion to induce her to leave the lowly sordid room 
that she had known as " home." 

While his sister comhu'ted the child, Tom went 
to the "authorities" to inform tluim that an old 
pauper had gone the way ot all flesh. 

When at last Martha permitted her new friends 
to remove her, she was led by Miss Westlake to 
the not far-distant house of a lady friend, whose 
sympathies with the suffering, tlie sorrowful, and 
the fallen were so keen that she had given up all 
and gone to dwell in the midst of them, in the 
sanguine hope of rescuing some. To this lady's 
care Martha was in the meantime committed, and 
then Tom and his sister went their way. 

Their way led tlieni to a very different scene not 
far from the same region. 

"We're rather lat(i," remarked Tum, consulting 
his watch as they turned into a narrow street, 
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" Not too lato, 1 UiLuk," said liis sislor. 

" 1 \\o])i.\ not, for I sliould lie sony to i^o in u])Ou 
tlusin lit <linnor-tiiiio." 

They were not too I;itt\ David JUitts, wlioni tliey 
were aluait to visit, was a dook-labonrer. In (^arly 
yotilli ]\i) had been a footman, in wliich eapac^ity 
ho had made the acquaintance of tlio Westliila^s' 
nursery-maid, and, having captivated lier lieavt, had 
carried li(;r off in triumpli and married her. 

David liad not })een quite as steady as niii^ht 
liave been desired. Ke had ac(iuired, wliile in 
service, a likin*]^ For b(ier, whicli had de^i»(^nerated 
into a de(nded eravin.i^ for Itrandy, so tliat he 
naturally canui down in the world, until, liaviii^^f 
lost one situation after anoLlier, he Jinaliy, with Ids 
poor wife and numtirous children, was reduced to a 
state borderin^f on begt^^ary. J^ut (^od, wlio never 
forgets His fallen creatures, came to this man's 
luilp wJien the tide with him was at its lowest ebb. 
A huniblc-mindcd city missionary w^a,s sent to him. 
He was the nu;ans of brin<dn<^ liim to Jesus. The 
Saviour, using one of the man's comjtanions as an 
instrument, brought him to a temperance meeting, 
and there au (doqut^nt, though uneducated, speaker 
ihmg out a rope to the struggling nuan in the sha])e 
of a blue ribbon. David Butts seized it, and lichl 
on for life. His wife gladly sewed a bit of it on 
every garment he possessed — including his ]ught- 
shirt — and tlie result was that lie got to be known 
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at the (locks as a steady, depeiidablc man, and found 
pretty constant employment. 

How far Matilda Westlake was instnunontal in 
this work of rescue we need not stop to tell. It is 
enougli to say that she liad a hand in it — for lier 
h(iart yearned towards tlie nurse, who had b(Kin 
very kind to lier when she was a little child. 

Jack Frost and his sons, with their usual pre- 
sumption, were in close attendance on the West- 
lakes when they knocked at David's door, and 
when it was opened they rudely bruslied past the 
visitors and souglit to enter, but a gush of genial 
licat from a roaring fire cfTectually sto]>ped Jack 
and the majoi' on the threshold, and almost killed 
them. Colonel Wiiul, however, succeeded in burst- 
ing in, overturning a few light articles, causing the 
flames to sway, leap, and roar wildly, and scatter- 
ing ashes all over the room, but his trium[)h was 
shortlived. The instant the visitors entered h(^ 
was kicked out, and the door shut against him with 
a bang. 

"It do come rather awkward, sir, 'avin' no 
entrances 'all," said David, as he made the door 
fast. '* If we even 'ad a porch it wouhl 'elp to keep 
the wind and snow hout, but I aint coni[)lainin', sir. 
I've on'y too good reason to be thankful." 

" Dear Miss Matilda," said the old nurse, dusting 
a wooden chair witli lier apron, and beaming all 
over with joy, "it's good for sore eyes to see you. 
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Don't iiiiud the chikVn, miss, au' do sit down near 
the fire, I'm sure your feet must he wel — sucli 
dreadful woatlier." 

" No, indeed, nurse, — tliank you," said Miss 
Westlake, lanirliinpj as she sat down, "iny feet are 
not a l)it wet. The frost is so liard that ev(?rythin^ 
is (juite dry," 

"Now it's no use to tell me tliat, ]\liss Matty," 
saiil Mrs. Dutts, with tlici memory of nursing days 
strong upon how "You was always such a dear, 
thouglitless eliild ! Don't you remember that day 
when you waded in bal>y's bath, an' then said you 
wasn't wet a l)it, only a mrf/ little, an' you ratlicr 
liked it ? Indeed she did : y()U uee(hi't laugh, 
I\last(U' Tom, 1 remcnnber it as vvt^ll as if it ha])i)ened 
yesterday." 

"T don't in tlu^ huist doubt you, Mrs. Jhitts," 
said Tom, "1 was only laughing at my sistc^r's idea 
of dryness. Ihit you nuist not let us interrupt you 
in your cooking oixirations, else we will go away 
directly. Just go al)0ut it as if we were not \\v\\\ 
for L have some business matters to talk (u^er with 
your husband." 

"Go away!" echoed Mrs. Puitts ; "you nuist not 
talk of going away till you've had a bite of lunch 
M^iUi us. It's our dinner, you know, but lawks! 
what do it matter wdiat you calls it so long as 
you've got it to cat ? An' there's sucli a splendid 
api)le duni])lin' in the pot, miss ; you sec;, it 's 
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Tommy's birthday, for he was born on a Christmas 
day, an' he's very fond of apple dumplin', is 
Tommy." 

The six cliihlren, of various ages and sizes, 
scattered about the small room, betrayed lively 
interest in this invitation — some hoping that it 
would be accepted ; others as evidently hoping that 
it would be declined. As for Tommy, his fear that 
the dumpling would be too small for the occasion 
filled his heart with anxiety that showed itself 
stroiigly in his face, but he was promptly relieved 
by Miss Matty assuring his mother that to stay 
was im])0ssible, as tliey had other visits to pay that 
day. 

Thus the lady and nurse chatted of past and 
present days, while Tom Westlake talked " business" 
with tlie dock-labourer. 

"You seem to be getting on pretty comfortably 
now,*' remarked Tom. 

" Yes, sir, thank God I am. Kvor since 1 was 
enabled to cry, MJod be merciful to nie a sinner/ 
tilings 'as gone well with ]ne. An' the puttin' on 
o' the blue ribbon, sir, 'as dojie me a power o' 
good. You see, before that 1 was sorely tempted 
by coim'ades offerin' me a glass, and by my own 
wish to 'ave a glass, but wlu^n I mounted the blue 
T was let alone, though they chaffed me now an' 
then, an' I felt it was no use thinkin' about it, 
'owever much 1 might wish for it. The missus. 
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blci^s V'r 'art, sewed a Lil c>' )>lue (ni my iiiglit- 
yliirl in fiui, but dec know, -sir, T do believe it's 
that 'ns cured me (/ dreamiu' about it, as 1 used to 
do." 

'' I 'ni i^bid to beai' that, ibitts/' said Tom, witli 
a lau(»b. "Xow, tell me; bow loii<^ is it since you 
tasted strong driidv ?" 

'' Six months this very day, sir." 

" And are you satisiied that you are better with- 
out it." 

" I>e(t(U' without it, sir!" repeated l^iiiJs, with 
energy, *' in course I am — better in body and ]>etter 
in sonl, also in ])oel<et. Of course you know, sir, 
we don't carry on every day with such lires an' 
dinners as we 're a-^^oin' in for to-day — lor Christ- 
mas ou'y comes once a year, and sometimes we 've 
bin slack at the docks, an' once or twice I've bin 
laid up, so that wcVe bin i)inched a bit now an' 
then, but we've bin able to nuike the two ends 
meet, and the older child'n is beginnin' to turn in a 
penny now an' again, so, you se(j, sir, thongli the 
lires aint always ])right, an Jack Frost do ma.nag(! 
to git in through the key 'ole rather often just now, 
on the whole we're pretty comfortable." 

"I'm glad to liear it, IJutts ; very glad to lu^ar 
it indeed/' said Tom, " because I'm anxious to help 
yon, and 1 make it a point only to help those who 
help themselves. Six months of steadiness goes a 
long way to prove that your craving for drink has 
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been cured, and that your reformation is genuine; 
therefore^ I am able now to ofTer you a situation as 
porter in a bank, which for some time T liavo kept 
open on purpose to be ready for you. How will 
that suit you — eh ?" 

AVhatcver ])avid IJutts replied, or nu^aiit to reply, 
could only be gathered from liis gratified expression, 
for at tliat moment his voice was drowned by a 
shriek of delight from the youngest cliildren in 
consequence of Mrs. J]ults, nt Matilda's requt^st, 
liaving removed the lid of tlie poL wliicli held tlie 
dumpling, and let out a deliciously-secnted cloud of 
steam. It was almost too much for tlie little ones, 
whose mouths w^atercd with aulicipation, and wlio 
felt half inclined to lay violent hands on the pot 
and be<nn dinner witliout delav. 

"Now, T know by the smell that it is quite ready, 
so we will say good-bye at once," said Matild;», 
getting up with a smile, and drawing her warm 
cloak round her. "]5e sure to send your eldest girl 
to mc to-morrow along with your liusband." 

''And couii) early, JUitts," said Tom Westlake^ 
buttoning up his coat. 

*' You may depend ou me, sir/' 

"Stand by to shut the door c[uickly after us," 
added Tom as he grasped the handle, " else the 
wind will get in and blow the fire about" 

The brother and sister, being young and active, 
were pretty snuirt in making their exit, autl Dnvid 
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I] 11 its, being used (o doors, was iiol slow to slmt 
his owii; biiL tlioy could not altogetlier bailie llio 
colonel, ior lie w'ns waiting outsider. indeed, lie 
liad been wliisiling with furious insolence through 
the keyhole all the time of the visit. Sliding in 
edgewise, at the jnonuint of opening, he managed to 
scatter the ashes again, and whirl about sonic of tlie 
light articles before lu; was fairly ex2)elled. 

Thereafter, along with his father and brother, he 
went riotously after Tom and Matilda Westlake, 
sometimes shrieking over their heads ; now and 
then dashing on in front, and, whirling round in an 
eddy, plunging straight back into their faces, but 
th(^y could make notliing of it. Tlie brother and 
sister merely lauglied at them, and dclicxl them to do 
tbeir worst, even, in the joy of their hearts, going 
the le]]gth of saying to several utter but beaming 
strangers, that it was '' splendid Christmas weatlu^'!'' 
And so it w'as, — to the young and strong. Not so, 
alas! to the old and feeble. 

It almost seemed as if Colonel Wind and Major 
fSnow had taken oriencc at this last sally, for about 
that time of the day they forsook their father and 
left London — probably to visit the country. At all 
events, the clouds cleai'cd awjiy, tiie sky became blue, 
and the suu shone out gloriously — thougli without 
perceptibly diminishing the frost. 

After s]) ending another hour or two in paying 
visits, during which they passed abruptly, more than 
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once from poverty-stricken scenes of moderate niirtli 
to abodes of sickness and desolation, Tom and 
Matilda^ by means of 'bus and cab, at last found 
themselves in the neighbourhood of the Serpentine. 

" What say you to a turn on the ice, Matty ? " 

"Charming," cried Matty. 

Society on the S(U'pentine, wlicn frozen over, is 
not very select, but tlie brother and sister were not 
particular on that point just then. They hired 
skates; they skinnued about over tlie well-swept 
surface; they tri})ped over innumerable bits of stick 
or stone or orange-peel ; they ran into, or were run 
into by, various beings whose wrong-headedness 
induced a preference for skating backwards. In 
short, they conducted themselves as people usually 
do on skates, and returned home pretty well ex- 
hausted and blooming. 

That evening, after a family dinner, at wliich a 
number of young cousins and other relatives were 
present, Tom and his sister left tlie festive eircdii 
round the fire, and retired to a glass conservatory 
opening out of the drawdng-room. There was a 
sofa in it and there they found Ned Westlake 
extended at full length, lie rose at once and made 
room for them. 

"Well, Ned, how have you enjoyed yourself to- 
day?" asked Tom. 

''Oil, s]th;ndidly ! There was such a jolly ])arty 
in Wharton's m'ouiids — most of them able to skate 
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splendidly. Tlic pond is so slicltorod tlmt the 
wind s(?arcely affcicted us, and a staff of sweepers 
cleared away llui snow as fast as it fell. After- 
wards, when it cleared up and the sun shone through 
the trees, it was ahsolutely inagiiificent. It's the 
jolliest day I've had on the ice for years, thougli 
I'm almost knocked up hy it. dovially fatigued, 
in fa(;t. lint where have you been?" 

'' W(i also have been skating," siiid IMatilda. 

''Lideed! [ thought you had inteiKhnl to spend 
the day somcnvherci in the (iast-eud attending some 
of thoscj free breakfasts, and visiting the poor, 
or something of that sort — as if tluire were not 
enough of city missionaries, and sistcirs of nic^rcy, 
or charity, or whatever you call tht;m, to lo(.)k after 
such things." 

" Yon are right, Ned," said Tom, ''such was our 
intention, and we carried it out too. It was oidy 
at the entl of the day that we took to skating on 
the Serpentine, and, considering the number of 
peopk we have run into, or overturned, or tumbled 
over, we found a cou[)le of hours of it quite 
suffjcient." 

From this point Tom Westlake '' liarked back" 
and related liis expericmcc^s of tlie day. He pos- 
sessed considerable power of graphic delineati(m, 
and gradually aroused the interest of his gay and 
volatih^ but kindly-disposed brother. 

"Ned," said lu^, at last, ''do you really believe 
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iu the truih of these words^ ' Blessed are they that 
consider the poor?'" 

*'Yes, Tom, I do," replied Ned, becouiiiig sud- 
denly serious. 

What Tom said to his brother after tluiL we will 
not r(jlate, but: the result was that, before that 
Christmas evening closed, he succeeded in con- 
vincing Ned that a day of "jolly good fun" may be 
rendered inexpressibly more "jolly/' by being 
commenced with an effort to cheer and lighten the 
lot of those into whose sad lives there enter but a 
small amount of jollity and far too little fun. 


A DOUBLE RESCUE 


A DOUBLE RESCUE 


CIIArTER I 


TNTBODUCTORY 


li is a curious and interesting fact tliat Christmas- 
tide seemed to liave a peculiar influence on the 
prospects of our iiero Jack Mattcrby all through 
his life. All the chief events of his career; some- 
how, happened on or about Christmas Day. 

Jack was born, to begin with, on a Cliristmas 
niorninc^. His father, who was a farmer in the 
niiddle ranks of life, rejoiced in tlie fact, esteeming 
it full of promise for tlie ftiture. So did liis mother- 
Jack himself did not at first seem to have any par- 
ticular feeling on the subject. ]f one might judge 
his opinions by liis conduct, it seemed that he was 
rather displeased than otherwise at having been 
born ; for he spent all the first part of his natal day 
in squalling and making faces, as though he did not 
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like the world at all, and would rather not have 
come into it. 

''Johnj dear," said his mother to his fatlier, one 
day not long after his birth, " I 'm so glad he is a 
boy. He niiglit have been a girl, you know." 

"No, Molly; he could never have been a girl!" 
replied the husband, as he gently patted his wife's 
shoulder. 

"NoW; don't laugh at me, John, dear. You know 
what I mean. But wliat shall we call him ?" 

"John, of course," replied the farmer, witli de- 
cision. ''Ml/ father was called John, and his father 
was called John, and also his grandfather, and so on 
back, I have no doubt, to the very beginning of 
time." 

"Nay, Jolui,'' returned his wife, simply, "tliat 
could hardly be ; for however many of your an- 
cestors may have been Johns, the first, you know, 
was Adam." 

"Why, Molly, you're getting to be quite sharp," 
returned the farmer. " Nevertheless this little mau 
is to be John, like the rest of us." 

Mrs. Matterby, being meek, gave in ; but she did 
so with a sigh, for she wished the little one to be 
named Joseph, after her own deceased father. 

Thus it came to pass that the child was named 
John. The name was expanded to Johnny during 
the first period of childhood. Afterwards it was 
contracted to Jack, and did not attain to the simple 
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gnuK.lGiir of Joliu till the owner of ifc becnmc a 
man. 

Tn tlie Jolnmy [K^.viotl of life our hero confined liis 
attention almost exclusively to sniasliin*^ and over- 
turning. To overLurn and to destroy were Lis chief 
amusements, lie made war on crockery to such an 
extent that tea-cups and saucers were usually scarce 
in the family. He assaulted looking-glasses so con- 
stantly, that there was^ ere long, barely enough of 
mirror left for his father to shave in. As to whicli 
fact the farnier used to say, "Never mind, Molly. 
Don't look so down-hearted, lass. If he only leaves 
a bit enough to see a corner of my cliin and the half 
of my razor, that will do well enough.'*" No window 
in the family mansion w^as thoroughly whole, and 
the appearance of a fat little list on the wrong side 
of a pane of glass was quite a familiar object in tlio 
nursery. 

As for toys — tlohnny had none, so to speak. He 
had only a large basket full of bits, the misapi^lica- 
tion of which to each other gave him many hours of 
profound recrention. Everything that W'ould turn 
inside out was so turned. Whatever was by nature 
straight he bent, whatever bent he straightened. 
Kound things he made square when possible, and 
square things round; soft things hard, and hard 
things soft. In short, nothing was too hard for 
Johnny. Everything that came into his clutches 
was subjected to what we may style the influence of 
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cxpcriniciital philosophy; and if Farmer Matterby 
had been a poor man ho must soon have been ruined, 
but, being what is styled "well-to-do/' he only said, 
in reference to these tilings — 

" Go ahead, my boy. Make hay while the sun 
shines. If you carry on as you've begun, you'll 
mnke your mark somewhere in this world." 

"Alas!" remarked poor Mrs. Matterby, "lie has 
made his mark already everyiohere, and that a little 
too freely ! " 

Nevertheless she was proud of her boy, and souglit 
to subdue his spirit by teaching him lessons of self- 
denial and love out of tlie Word of God. Johnny 
listened intently to these lessons, gazing with lai'ge 
wondering eyes, though he understood little of the 
teaching at first, it was not all lost on him, how- 
ever ; and he thoroughly understood and recipro- 
cated the deep love that beamed in his mother's 
eyes. 

Soon after Johnny Jiad slid into the Jack period 
of life lie became acquainted with a fislier-boy of his 
own age, whose parents dwelt in a cottage on the 
sea-shore, not a quarter of a mile from his own 
home, and close to the village of l^lackby. 

Natty Grove was as fine a little fellow as one 
could wish to see : fair, curly-headed, blue-eyed, 
rough-jacketed, and almost swallowed up in a pair 
of his father*s sea-boots which had been cut down 
in the legs to fit him. As to the feet ! — well, as his 
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fatlicr Ned Grove remarked, there was plenty of 
room for <,a*owUi. Natty Jiad no motlier, but he liad 
a little sister about thnnj years of ag(\ and a i^a-and- 
niother, who miglit have been about thirty times 
three. No one could tell her age for certain; but 
she was so old and wrirdvled and dried up and 
withered and small, tliat she might ecrtaiidy liave 
claimed to be "the oldest inhahiLant." She had 
been bedridden for many years because of what her 
son called rum-matticks and her grandson styled 
rum-ticks. 

The name of Natty s little sister was Nellie; that 
of his grandmother, Nell — old Nell, as people affec- 
tionately called her. 

Now it may perhaps surprise the reader to be told 
that Jack Matterby, at the age of nine years, was 
deeply in love. He liad, indeed, been in that condi- 
tion, more or less from the age of three, but the 
passion became more decided at nine. IJe was in 
love with Nell — not blue-eyed little Nellie, but witli 
wrinkled old Nell ; for that anti(|uated creature was 
brimming over with love to numkijid, specially to 
children. On our hero she poured out such wealth 
of affection that he was powerfully attracted to her 
even in the period of Johnny-hood, and, as we have 
said, she captured him entirely when he reached 
Jack-hood. 

Old Nell was a splendid story-teller. That was 
one of the baits with which she was fond of hooking 
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young people. It was interesting to sit in the 
fisherman's poor cottage and watcli the little ones 
sitting opcn-nioutlied and eyed gazing at the witliered 
little face, in which loving-kindness, mingling with 
fun, beamed from the old eyes, played among the 
wrinkles, smiled on the lips, and asserted itself in 
the gentle tones. 

"Jack/' said Mrs. Matterby, on the Christmas 
morning which ushered in her boy's ninth birthday, 
''come, I'm going to give yon a treat to-day." 

*' You always do, mammy, on my birthdays," said 
Jack. 

"I want you to go with a message to a poor 
woman," continued the mother. 

" Is that all?" exclaimed Jack, witli a disappointed 
look. 

" Yes, that 's all — or nearly all," replied his mother, 
with a twinkle in her eye, however, which kept her 
son from open rebellion. " I want you to carry this 
basket of good things, with my best love and Christ- 
mas good- wishes, to old Nell Grove." 

" Oho ! " exclaimed Jack, brightening np at once, 
"I'm your man; here, give me the basket. But, 
mother," he added with a sudden look of perplexity, 
"you called old Nell ^poor woman, and I've heard 
her sometimes say that she has everything that she 
needs and more than she deserves ! She can't be 
poor if that 's true, and it mmt be true ; for you 
know that old Nell never, never tells lies." 
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"True, Jack; old XcU is not poor in one souse : 
slie is rich in failli. She Itas got ' conlcntnieut with 
^^odliness/ and many rich people liave not got that. 
Nevertheless she has none too nmch of tlic neces- 
saries of this life, and none at all of the luxuries, so 
that she is wliat people usually call poor." 

"That*s a puzzler, mammy — poor and rich both!" 

'' I daresay it is a puzzler," replied Mrs. Matlerhy, 
with a laugh, *' hut be off with your basket and 
message, my son ; some day you shall understand 
it better." 

rondering deei)ly on this ''puzzler'* the boy 
went ofl' on his mission, trudging through the deep 
snow which whitened the earth and brightened that 
Christmas morning. 

*• She's as merry as a cricket to-day," said Natty 
Grove, who opened the cottage door when his friend 
knocked. 

"Yes, as 'erry as a kiket," echoed flaxen-haired 
Nellie, who stood beside liim. 

"She's always 'erry," said Jack, giving the little 
girl a gentle pull of the nose by way of expressing 
good will. "A merry Christmas both! How are 
you ? See here, what mother has sent to old 
Nell." 

He opened the lid of the basket. Nattie and 
Nellie peeped in and snuffed. 

" Oil ! I say\" said the fisher-boy. He could say 
no more, for tlie sight and scent of apples, jelly, 
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roast fowl, lioino-iTiade pastry, and other things was 
almost too much for liim. 

"I expected it, dearie/' said old Nell, extending 
her withered hand to the boy as he set the basket 
on the table. " Every Christmas morning, for years 
gone by, she has sent me tlie same, though I don't 
deserve it, and 1 've no claim on her but helpless- 
ness. But it's the first time she has sent it by yon, 
Jack. Come, I '11 tell ye a story." 

Jack was already open-eyed with expectancy and 
he was soon open-mouthed, forgetful of past and 
future, absorbed entirely in the present Natty and 
Nelly M^ere similarly affected and like-minded, while 
the little old woman swept them away to the wilds 
of Siberia and told them of an escape from nnjust 
banishment, of wanderings in the icy wilderness, 
and of starvation so dire tliat the fugitives were 
reduced to gnawing and suckiijg tlic leatliern covers 
of their wallets for dear life. Then she told of food 
sent at the last moment, almost by miracle, and of 
hair-breadth escapes, and final deliverance. Some- 
how — the listeners could not have told liow — old 
Nell inserted a reference to the real miracle of Jesus 
feeding the five thousand, and she worked round to 
it so deftly, that it seemed an essential part of the 
story; and so indeed it was, for Nell intended the 
key-stone of the arch of her story to be the fact that 
when man is reduced to the last extremity God steps 
in to save. 
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It is certain that little Nellie did not uiulcrstiuul 
the moral of the story, and it is uncertain liow iar 
the hoys appreciated it; but it was old Ntdl's busi- 
ness to sow the seed l)c.side all water'^, and leave the 
rest to Jlim wlio gave the connnand. 

"Yes, dearies/' slie said in conclusion, laying lier 
hand on the basliet, '' I t;xpeeted this gift this jnorn- 
ing; but many a time does onr I'aLlier in lieaven 
send a blessin' when an' where we dont expect it- 
Mind that — miml ye tluiL" 

Jack had more than enough of mental food to 
digest that morning as lie retraced his steps home- 
ward through tlie deep snow ; for lie found tliat old 
Nell, not less than his mother, had treated him to a 
few pu;!zlers. .Poor boy, he little knew as lie plodded 
on that he was that day about to enter into one of 
the darkest clouds of his young life. 

During his absence a letter had been received by 
his father, intimating that through the failure of a 
bank he was a ruined man. The slioek had para- 
lysed the farmer, and when Jack entered his hointi 
he found him lying on his bed in a slate of insensi- 
bility from which he could not be rallied. A few 
days later the old man died. 

Parmer Matterby's widow luul few relatives, and 
none of these were in circumstances to lielp her in 
the day of trial. They and her numerous friends 
did indeed what they could. Besides olfering siiu^cre 
sympatliy, they subscribed and I'aised a sniall sum 
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to enable the bereaved woman and hev only child to 
tide over present difficulties, but they could not 
enable her to continue to work tlie farm, and as 
most of her late husband's kindred had migrated to 
Canada, she had no one from whom she could 
naturally claim counsel or aid. She was therefore 
thrown entirely on God; and it was with strange 
and solemn feelings that Jack kneeled by her side, 
and heard her pray in tones of anguish for help, 
light, and guidance, and especially that^ whatever 
might become of herself, her dear boy might be pre- 
served from evil and guided in ways of righteous- 
ness. 

A few months later, and the widow, gathering the 
small remnant of her possessions together, set off 
with her little boy to seek employment in London 
How many poor souls, in various ranks of life, must 
have turned their steps in days gone by towards that 
giant city in the sangnine hope of bettering their 
condition 1 Mrs. Matterby had no friends to whom 
she could go in London ; but she could paint and 
draw and sing, and was fairly educated. She would 
teach. In the meantime she had a little money to 
start with. Entertaining a suspicion that it might 
be considered a wildish scheme by her friends and 
neighbours, she resolved to say nothing about her 
plans to any one, save that she was going to London 
for a time. 

It was a touching scene, the parting of Jack and 
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the Grove family. The sturdy fisliernian was at sea 
at llie time, but; old i^cll was in lior accustomed 
corner in the lowly bed with the ragged counter- 
pane, where her unevcntrul yet happy life was 
spent; and little curly-headed Nellie was there, 
playing with the cat; and Natty was there, cutting 
out a hrst-rate man of war with a huge knife. 

" Granny '* (Jack always called her '* granny " like 
the rest), " granny, I've come to say good-bye. I 
am going away f — f— for ever an' ever T' 

"Amen!" responded Natty, from the mere force 
of habit, for he was a constant responder at granny's 
family worship. 

" Ye don't know that, darlin'," replied old Nell. 
"The Lord leads us in ways tliat we know not, an' 
it may be His good pleasure to bring you hero 
again." 

" N — no ; I 'm quite sure I '11 never see you again," 
returned the boy, giving way to the sobs which he 
could not restrain. " M — mother says wc will 
never come back again, — n — never, never more " 

He broke down entirely at this point, and a few 
silent tears trickled over the kind old face of Nell. 
Natty was too much of a man to give way out and 
out, but he snivelled a little in spite of himself. As 
for Nellie, she stood there in open-eyed wonder, for 
she failed to (piite understand the situation. Wc 
will not prolong the painful scene. When at length 
Jack had taken leave of them all — had kissed the 
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two Nells aud sliaken hands with Natty — the 
younger Nell seemed to realise the facts of the case ; 
for Jack saw her, as he glanced back for the last 
time, suddenly shut her large blue eyes, throw back 
her curly little head, open wide her pretty little 
mouthj aud howl miserably ! 
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CHAPTKR TT 


LOST JN LONDON 


London in ii fog is too well laiowu t,o ro(][uire 
(lescri|>tion. In an iincoinnioiily tliick log, on a i]iiy 
in Dccembev of llio following year, Mr.s. Matforl)/ 
hurried along Floot Sircet in the direction of tlic 
city, leading Jack by the hand. .l>otli wei'O x(i]'y 
wet, very cold, ravenously hungry, and rather 2>ooi'ly 
clad. Jt was evident that things had not prospered 
witli tlie widow. 

" Dear Jack/' she said in a choking voice, as tliey 
hurried along the streets towards tlie wretchcid al)0(hi 
in the Tower Ifanilets to which th(^y had been at 
length reduced, "dear Jack, my last human hope 
has failed. Mr. Pdock has told me that I need not 
go there again ; he has no more work for me." 

Jack's experience of life was too limited to enable 
him to understand fully the depth of distress to 
which his mother had fallen — with healtli broken, 
money expended, and work not to be had except on 
terms which rendered life u misery, and prolonged 
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existence almost ati impossibility. J^ut Jack's power 
of sympathy was strong and his passions were 
vehement. 

" Motlier/' he said, with tearful eyes, as he clung 
closer to her side, " I would hill Mr. Block if I 
could!" 

"Hush, dear boy! You know that would be 
wrong and could do no good. It is sinful even to 
feel such a desire." 

"IIow can I help it, mother!" returned Jack 
indignantly. Tlien he asked, "What are we going 
to do noAV, mother ? " 

For some time the poor widow did not reply; 
then she spoke in a low tojie, as if murnniring to 
herself, "Tiie last sixpence gone; tlie cupboard 
empty ; nothing— nothing left to pawn—" 

She stopped short and glanced hastily at her 
marriage ring. 

"Mother," said Jack, "have you not often told me 
tliat God Avill not forsake us ? Does it not seem as 
if He had forsaken us now ?" 

"It only seems like it, darling," returned the 
widow hurriedly. " We don't understand His ways. 
' Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him ! ' " 

It seemed as if God were about to test the faith 
of His servant, for at that moment a cab drove furi- 
ously round the corner of a street and knocked her 
down. Jack was overturned at the same time. He- 
covering himself, instantlj^, he found his mother in 
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a state of unconsciousness, with Mood Jlowing from 
a deep out in her forehead. Tn a state of semi- 
bewilderment the ])oor boy followed th(^, stretcher 
ou which Mrs. Matterby was carried to the nearest 
hospital, wliere he waited while his mothci'^s injuries 
were examined. 

"My boy/' said a young surgeon, returning to the 
waiting room, and patting Jack's head, "your mother 
lias been ratlicr badly hurt. We must keep her here 
to look after lier. 1 daresay we shall soon make lier 
weli. Meanwhile you had better run home, and tell 
your father — if, that is — your father is at home, I 
suppose ? " 

"No, sir; father's dead." 

"Well then your sister or aunt — T su]:>pose there's 
some relative at home older than yourself ? " 

"No, sir; none but mother an' me," wliispered 
Jack. 

" No relations of any kind at all in London ? " 

"None, sir. We know nobody — at least not 
many, and they 're all strangers." 

"A sad case," nnirmured the surgeon. "Your 
mother is j)Oor, 1 suppose ? " 

" Verif poor, sir," 

" })ut of course you have a home of some sort, 
somewhere ? " 

"Yes, it's not far from here." 

"Well, then, you'd better go home just now, for 
you can't see your mother to-night. We dare not 
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let her speak, but come back early to-morrow, and 
you shall hear about her — perhaps see her. Here, 
put that in your pocket." 

Poor Jack took the shilling which the sympathetic 
surgeon thrust into his hand, and ran home in a 
state bordering on distraction ; but it was not till 
he entered the shabby little room which he liad 
begun to consider "homo" that he realised the full 
weight of the calamity that had befallen him. No 
mother s voice to welcome him ; no bit of fire in the 
grate to warm; no singing kettle to cheer, or light 
of candle to dispel the gloom of rapidly approaching 
night. 

It was Christmas Day too. In the morning he 
had gone forth witli his mother — she in the sanguine 
hope of renewing an engagemejit in a clothier's shop, 
which terminated that day; he in the expectation of 
getting a few jobs of some sort — messages to run or 
horses to hold. Such were the circumstances to 
which they had been reduced in twelve montha 
Jack had aiTanged to call for his nu}ther and walk 
home with her. On the way they wore to invest a 
very small part of the widow's earnings in ''some- 
thing nice" for their Christmas supper, and spend 
the evening together, chatting about the old liome 
in Blackby, and father, and Natty Grove, and Nellie, 
and old Nell, in the happy days gone by. 

"And now!" thought Jack, seating himself on 
his little bed and glancing at that of his mother, 
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wliich stood empty iii the opposite comer — 
''now! " 

IJiit Jack could tliiiik no more. A ti'cmeiidoiis 
agony rent liis breast, and a sliarp cry escaped from 
him as he flung himself on Lis bed and burst into a 
passion of tears. 

Child-like, he sobbed Idmself to sleep, and did not 
awake till the sun was high next morning. It was 
some time before he could recall wltat had occurred. 
WJujn he did so he liogaii to weep afresh. Leaping 
up, he was about to rush out of the house and mak(i 
for tlie hospital, when he was checked at thii door 
by tlie landlord — a hard, griiuling, heartless man, 
who grew rich in oppressing the poor. 

"You seem to be in a liurry, youngster," lie. said, 
dragging the boy back by the collar, and looking 
hurriedly round the room. '' I Ve come for the rent. 
Where 's your mother ? " 

In a sobbing voice Jack tohl him about the 
accident. 

*^ Well, I don't half believe you/' said tlie man, 
with an angry frown; 'M)ut J '11 soon iind out if 
you're telling lies. I '11 go to the hospital and in- 
c^uire for myself. I) 'ee know anything about your 
mother's aifairs ? " 

**No, sir/' said Jack, meekly, for lie began to 
entertain a vague terror of the man, 

''No; I thought not. Well, I'll enlighten you. 
Your mother owes me three weeks* rent of this here 
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room, and has got nothing to pay it with, as far as 
I knows, except these sticks o* furniture. Now, if 
your mother is really in hospital, 1 11 come back 
here and bundle you out, an' sell the furniture to 
pay my rent. I ain't agoin' to be done out o' my 
money because your mother chooses to git runM 
over." 

The landlord did not wait for a reply, but went 
out and slammed the door. 

Jack followed him in silent horror. He watched 
him while he inquired at the gate of the hospital, 
and, after he had gone, went up timidly, rang the 
bell, and asked for his mother. 

" Mrs. Matterby ? " repeated the porter. " Couic 
in ; 1 '11 make inquiry." 

The report which he brought back fell like the 
blow of a sledge-hammer on the poor boy's heart. 
His mother, they told him, was dead. She had 
died suddenly in the night. 

There are times of affliction, when the human 
soul fails to find relief in tears or cries. Poor Jack 
Matterby stood for some time motionless, as if para- 
lysed, w^ith glaring eyes and a face not unlike to 
that of death. They sought to rouse him, but he 
could not speak. Suddenly, observing the front 
door open, he darted out into the street and ran 
straight home, where he flung himself on his mother s 
bed, and burst into an uncontrollable flood of tears. 
By degrees the passion subsided, leaving only a 
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sinimod feeling boluiul, under Uie iiifhieiico of wliicli 
lie lay perfectly still. 

Tiie first tiling lliat roused him was tlio sound of 
a heavy foot on the stair. The incniory of the 
landlord flashed into his mind and filhxl him with 
indescribable dread — dread caused partly by tlu^ 
]iian'3 savage aspect and nature^ but mucli more by 
the brutal way in whicli he had spoken about his 
mother. The only way in which to avoid a meeting 
was to rusli past the man on the stair. Fear and 
loathing made the poor boy forget, for the inoment, 
liis crushing sorrow. He leaped up, opened the 
door, and, dashing downstairs, almost overturned 
the man who was coming up. Once in the street, 
he ran straiglit on witliout thouglit, until lie felt 
that he was safe from pursuit Tlicn lie stopped, 
and sat down on a door-step to tliink wliat he 
should do; for, having been told that the furniture 
of his old home was to be sold and himself turned 
out, he felt tliat returning there would be useless, 
and would only expose him to the risk of meeting 
tlie awful landlord. Wiiilc he was yet buried in 
thought, one of tliose sprightly creatures of the 
great city known as street arabs accosted J am in a 
grave and friendly tone. 

"My sweet little toolip/' lie said, ''can I do any- 
Ihiiik for you ? " 

Despite his grief Jack could scarcely foibear 
smiling at the absurdity of the (piestioiu 
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*'No, thank you/' lie replied. 

"Well jiow, look 'ere, my toolip," returned tlie 
arab in a confidential tone, " I 've took quite a fancy 
to you; youVe got such a look, some'ow, of my poor 
old grandmother. Now, if you've no oLjection, I'd 
like to give you your breakfast. You 're 'ungry, I 
suppose ? " 

Jack admitted that he was, and, after a moment's 
hesitation, accepted this surprisingly kind and liberal 
offer. Taking him promptly by the arm his new 
friend hurried him to a pastry-cook's shop, and 
bade him "smell that," referring to the odours that 
ascended through a grating. 

" Ain't it 'eavenly ? " he asked, with sparkling eyes. 

Jack admitted that it was very nice. 

" So green, an' yet so fair ! " murmured the arab, 
casting a look of admiration on his companion. 
"Now I means to go into that tlierc shop," he 
added, returning to the confidential tone, "an' buy 
breakfast for you — for both on us. liut I couldn't 
go in, you know, with this 'ere shabby coat on, 'cause 
they wouldn't give me such good wittles if I did. 
Just change coats with me for a few minutes. 
What! You doubt me? No one ever doubted 
Bob Suobbins without — without a-'urtin' of his 
feelin's." 

Whatever might have caused Jack to liesitate, 
the injured look on young Snobbins' countenance 
and the hurt tone were too much for him. He 
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exchaDgcd coats with llie young rascal, wlio, sud- 
denly dircclin;L^ Jack's attention to sonic ininginary 
object of interest at one end of the street, made ofT 
at full speed towards the other end. Our liero was, 
however, a famous runner. lie gave chase, caught 
the arah in a retired aUey, and gave him an indignant 
punel) in the head. 

]5ut although Jack had plenty of courage and a 
good deal of strengtli, lie was no match for a street 
MMrrior like Bub Snobbins, who turned about 
proni})tly, blackened both his opponent's eyes, bled 
his nose, swelled his lips, and linally knocked liim 
into a pool of dirty water, after which he il(;d, just 
as a })olicenian came on the scene. 

The constal)le was a kindly man. He asked Jack 
a lew questions, whicli, how^ever, the latter was too 
miserable to ajiswer. 

"Well, well, my boy," said the constable gently, 
"you'd as well give up iightin*. It don't pay, you 
see, in the long run. Besides, you don't seem fit for 
it. Cut away home now, and get your mother to 
clean you." 

This last remark caused Jack to I'un away fast 
enough with a bursting heart. All day he wandered 
about the ci'owded streets, and no one took any 
notice of him, save a very few among the thousands, 
who cast on him a passing glance of pity. l>ut 
what could these do to help him? Were not the 
streets swarming with such boys? 
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And ill truth Jack Matterby was a very pitiable 
object, at least according to tlie report of sliop- 
mirrors, which told him that his face was dis- 
coloured and bloody, his coat indescribably dirty 
and ragged, besides being out of harmony with 
his trousers, and tliat liis person generally was 
bedaubed with mud. Hunger at last induced hiiu 
to overcome his feelings of shame so far that he 
entered a baker's shop, but he was promptly 
ordered to be off. Later in the day he entered 
another shop, the owner of which seemed to be 
of a better disposition. Changing his shilling, he 
purchased a penny roll, with which he retired to 
a dark passage and dined. 

When night came on he expended another penny 
and supped, after which he sought for some place 
of shelter in which to sleep. But wherever he 
went he found the guardians of the public requiring 
him to "move on." Several street arabs sought to 
make his acquaintance, but, with tlie memory of 
Bob Snobbins strong upon him, he declined their 
friendship. At last, wearied out and broken-hearted, 
he found a quiet corner under an archway, where 
he sat down and leaned his head against the wall, 
exclaiming, " I 'm lost — lost ! " Then he wept 
quietly, and sought to find temporary relief in 
slumber. 

lie was indeed lost, and more completely so, in 
the feeling of lonely isolation, perhaps, than he 
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would have been if lost in tlie baclvwocnls of 
America. Yel he wa^i not; ulbn'ly lost, for llu; 
tender Slie])liei'd was on his track. Some such 
thought seemed to cross liis mind; for he suddenly 
began to pray, and thoughts about the old home in 
lUaekby and of the Grove family comforted him a 
little until he fell asleep on his hai'd bed. 

l^ut, for the time being, the poor boy was lost — 
lost in London! His disreputable face and dis- 
creditable coat argued a dissipated character — h(mce 
no one would employ liini. l*]re long necessity 
compelled him to accept the society of street arabs, 
and soon ho became quite as sharp, though not quite 
as wicked, as tliey. But day by day he sank lower 
and lower, and evil at which he would liave shud- 
dered at iirst becanui at last familiar. 

lie did not sink witliout a struggle, however, and 
he would have returned to tlie place wliere his 
mother had died, to ask help of the young surgeon 
who liad expressed synq>athy with liim, but, with 
the carelessness of boyhood, he liad forgotten the 
name of the hospital, and did not know where, in 
the great wilderness of bricks and mortar, to search 
for it. As for the home from which he had (led, 
the memory of the landlord still kept him carefully 
clear of that. 

But Jack's mother was not dead ! In hospitals — 
as in the best of well-regulated families — mistakes 
will sometimes happen. The report whicli had 
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proved so disastrous to our poor lioro referred to 
another woniau who liad died. A messenger had 
been at once sent, by the young surgeon before 
mentioned, to tell Jack of the error ; but when the 
messenger arrived tlie boy had flown — as already 
described. Indeed, it was he whom Jack had passed 
on the stair. 

It was long before Mrs. Mattorby recovered, for 
the disappearance of her boy caused a relapse ; and 
when at last she left the hospital, feeble and home- 
less, she went about for many montlis searcliing at 
once for work and for her lost treasure. 

Christmas came again, and found Jack Mattorby 
at nearly the lowest point in his downward career. 
It is due to him to say, however, that he had not 
up to that time, been guilty of any criminal act 
that could bring him within the grasp of human 
law; but in word and deed he had begun, more 
and more, to break tlie law of God : so that if poor 
Mrs. Matterby had at tliat time succeeded in finding 
her son, it is probable that lier joy would have been 
overwhelmed witli teiTible grief. 

It was not exactly Christmas morning, but it was 
the Christmas season of the year, when our little 
hero, wearied in spirit and body with the hard 
struggle for life, sauntered down the now familiar 
Strand in the hope of finding some odd job to do. 
lie paused before a confectioner's shop, and, being 
very hungry, was debating with himself the propriety 
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of giving up tlie struggle and coolly helping himself 
Lo a pie ! You may be sure that bad invisible spirits 
were at liis elbow just ilien to encourage hini. J)Ut 
God sent a good augcl also, and she was visible — 
bchig in the form of a thin little old lady. 

"You'd like a bun, I know/' she said, putting a 
penny into Jack's hand. 

"God bless you, nia'ani — yes/' burst from the 
astonished boy. 

" Go in and buy one. Then, come and tell me all 
about you." 

The thin little old lady was one of those followers 
of the Lamb who do not wait for Cliristmas to unlock 
their syjnpathies. Tlie river of her love and pity 
was always overflowing, so that there was no room 
for increase to a deluge at Christmas time — though 
she rejoiced to note the increase in tlie case of others, 
and wished that the flood might become perennial. 
To this lady Jack laid bare his inmost heart, and 
she led him back to tlie Saviour. 

" Kow, Jack, let me ask you one question/' she 
said, '' would you like to go to Canada ? " 

With tremendous energy Jack answered, '' Wouldnt 

" Then/' said the old lady, " to Canada you shall 
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And Jack Malterhy went ! But lieforc lie wcufc 
he liad to go tlirongh a preliminary training, for liis 
regular schooling had ceased when'his father died 
and he had learned no trade. 

In those days there were no splendid institutions 
for waifs and strays such as now exist, but it nnist 
not be supposed that there was no such thing as 
"hasting to the rescne." Thin little oLl Mrs. Sea- 
ford had struck out the idea for hers(.^lf, and had 
acted on it for some years in her own vigorous way. 
Slu; took Jack lionie, and lodged him in her own 
liouse wiLli two or three other boys of the same 
stamp — waifs. Jack elected to learn the trade of a 
carpenter, and Mrs. Seaford, finding that he had 
been pretty well grounded in English, taught him 
French, as that language, she told him, was nnich 
spokcji in Canada. Above all, she taught him 
those principles of God's law witliout which a 
human being is but poorly furnished oven for the 


life tliat now is, to say nolliin*^ of that wbicli is to 
come. 

In a few moutlis Jack was ready for exportation! 
A few months more, and he found himself appren- 
ticed to a farmer, not far from the shores of that 
mighty fresh-water sen, Ontario. Time passed, and 
(lack Matterby became a trusted servant and a 
tlioroiigli farmer. lie also became a big, dashing, 
and earnest boy. More time passed, and Jack be- 
came a liandsome young man, the bosom friend of 
liis employer. Yet a little more time winged its 
silent way, and Jack became John Matterby, Esq. 
of Faircrcek Farm, heir to his former master*s pro- 
perty, and-one of Uie wealthiest men of the province 
— not a common experience of poor emigrant waifs, 
doubtless, but, on the other hand, by no means 
unprecedented. 

It must not be supposed that during all those 
years Jack forgot the scenes and people of the old 
land. On the contrary, the longer he absented him- 
seU' from the old liome the more iirmly and tenderly 
did the old memories cling and cluster round his 
heart; and many a story and anecdote did ho 
relate about these, especially during the Christmas 
season of each year, to his old master and to Nancy 
Eriggs, in the log homestead of Ontario. 

Nancy was a waif, who had been sent out by the 
same thin little old lady who liad sent Jack out 
She was very pretty, and possessed of delightfully 
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amiable domestic qualities. She grew up to be a 
very handsome girl, and was a very bright sunbeam 
in the homestead, l^\\t Jack did not fall in love 
with her. All unknown to himself his heart was 
]>re-occupied. JSTeitlicr did Nancy fall in love with 
Jack. All unwittingly she was reserving herself 
for another lot. Of course our hero corresponded 
diligently with the thin little old lady, aiid gladdened 
her heart by showing and expressing strong sympathy 
with the waifs of the great city; more than once, in 
his earlier letters, mentioning one named Bob Snob- 
bins, about, whose fate he felt some curiosity, but in 
regard to whose home, if such existed, he could give 
no information. 

Twice during tliosc years Jack also wrote to the 
Grove family ; but as he received no answer on either 
occasion, he concluded that the father must have 
been drowned, that old Nell was dead, and the family 
broken up. Need we add that the memory of his 
dear mother never faded or grew dim? But tliis 
was a sacred memory, in regard to which he opened 
his lips to no one. 

At last there came a day when John Mattcrby, 
being in the prime of life, with ample means and 
time to spare, set his heart on a holiday and a visit 
to the old country — the thin little old lady being 
yet alive. It was not so easy, however, for our hero 
to get away from home as one might imagine ; for, 
besides being a farmer, he was manager of a branch 
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bank, SGcreiaiy to several philaiitliropic societies, 
superiiitciideut of a Sunday-school^ and, goncTally, 
a helper of and sympatliiser witli all who loved the 
Lord and sought to benefit their fellow-nicn. But, 
being a man of resolution, he cut the cords that 
attached him to these things, appointed Miss Briggs 
to superintend the Sunday-school in his absence, 
and set sail for England — ]iot in a steamer, as most 
rich men would have done, but in a sailing ship, 
because the vessel happened to be bound for the 
port of Blackby, tlie home of liis childhood. 

It was winter when he set sail, and tlie storms of 
winter were having high jinks and revels on the deep 
iu the usual way at that season of the year. Jack's 
vessel weathered t]}em all till it reached the shores 
of old England. Then the stoiin-fiend broke loose 
with unwonted fury, and, as if out of spite, cast the 
good ship on the rocks lying a little to the eastward 
of the port of Blackby. 

It was a tremendous storm ! The oldest inhabi- 
tant of Blackby said, as well as his toothless gums 
would let him, that '' it wos the wust gale as had 
blow'd since he wos a leetle booy — an' that warn't 
yesterday — no, nor yet the day before ! '* 

The gale was at its height, in the gray of early 
morning, when the ship struck, and all the manhood 
of the port and neighbouring village were out to 
render aid, if possible, and to ga;5e and sympathise. 
But who could render aid to a vessel which was 
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rolling on those black rocks in a caldron of white 
foam, with a liundred yards of swirling breakers 
that raged and roared like a thousand lions between 
it and the base of the clifi's ? Even the noble life- 
boat would have been useless in such a place. But 
hark ! a cry is raised — the coastguardrncn and the 
rocket ! Yes, there is one liopc for them yet — under 
God. Far below the men are seen staggering along 
over the shingle, with their life-saving apparatus in 
a handcart. 

Soon the tripod is set up, and the rocket is fired, 
but the line falls to leeward. Another is tried; it 
falls short. Still another — it goes far to windward. 
Again and again they try, but without success, until 
all their rockets are expended. But these bold men 
of the coastguard are not often or easily foiled. 
They send for more rockets to the next station. 
Meanwhile the terrible waves are doing their awful 
work, dashing the ship on the rocks as if she were 
a mere toy — as indeed she is, in their grasp. Can 
nothing be done ? 

" She *11 never hold together till the rockets come,'* 
said a young seaman stepping out from the crowd. 
'' Here, let mc have the line, and stand by to pay 
out." 

''Don't try it, lad, it'll be your death." 

The youth paid no regard to this advice. *'A 
man can only die once," he remarked in a low voice, 
more as if speaking to himself tban replying to the 
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caution, while he quickly tied the end of the light 
rope round his waist and dashed into the sea. 

Oh t it is grand and heart-stirring to see a stal- 
wart youth imperilling life and limb for the sake 
of others ; to see a powerful swimmer breasting the 
billows with a fixed purpose to do or die. But it 
is terrible and spirit-crushing to see such a one 
tossed by the breakers as if he were a mere baby, 
and hurled back helpless on the sand. Twice 
did the young sailor dash in, and twice was lie 
caught up like a cork and hurled back, while the 
people on shore, finding their remonstrances useless, 
began to talk of using force. 

The man's object was to dive throtigh the iirst 
wave. If he could manage this — and the second — 
the rest would not be beyond the power of a strong 
man. A third tiine he leaped into the rushing-" 
flood, and this time was successful. Soon he stood 
panting on the deck of the stranded vessel, almost 
unable to stand, and well he knew that there was 
not a moment to lose, for the ship was going to 
pieces! Jack Matterby, however, knew well what 
to do. He drew out the hawser of the rocket ap- 
paratus, fixe<l the various ropes, and signalled to 
tliosc ou shore to send out the sling life-buoy, and 
tlien the men of the coastguard began to haul the 
passengers and crew ashore, one at a time. 

The young sailor, recovering in a few minutes, 
lent a hand. Jack knew him the instant he heard 
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his voice, but took no notice of him, for it was a 
stern matter of life or death with them all just 
tlien. 

When Jack and the captain stood at last awaiting 
their tuni; and watching the last of the crew being 
dragged over the boiling surf, our hero turned 
suddenly,, and, grasping the young sailor's hand 
with the grip of a vice, said, "God bless you, 
Natty Grove!" 

Nat gazed as if he had been stunned. " Can it 
be ? " he exclaimed. " We had thought you dead 
years ago ! " 

"Thank God, I'm not only alive but hearty. 
Here comes the life-buoy. Your turn next. But 
one word before — old Nell : and — Nellie ? " 

" Both well, and living with your mother " 

'* My .'' Jack could not speak, a tremendous 

shock seemed to rend his heart. Young Grove felt 
that he had been too precipitate. 

" Your mother is alive. Jack, and " 

He stopped, for the captain said quickly, " Now, 
then, get in. No time to lose." 

But Jack could not get in. If he had not been 
a strong man he must have fallen on the deck. As 
it was, he felt stunned and helpless. 

"Here, captain," cried Nat Grove, leaping into 
the life-buoy, " lift him into my arms. The ropes 
are strong enough for both." 

Scarce knowing what he did, Jack allowed him- 
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self to be half lifted into the buoy in which liis old 
friend held him fast. A few minutes more, and 
they were dragged safely to land amid the ringing 
clieers and congratulations of the assembled multi- 
tude. The captain came last, so that, when the ship 
finally went to pieces, not a human life was lost — 
even tlie sliip's cat was among the number of the 
saved, the captain having carried it ashore ii! his 
arms. 

Now, there are some scenes in this life which 
will not bear description in detail. Such was the 
meeting of our hero with his long-lost mother. We 
rt^frain from lifting the curtain liere. But there is 
no reason why we should not re-iutroduce the joy- 
ful and grateful pair at a later period of that same 
eventful day, when, seated together by the bedside 
of old Nell, tliey recounted their experiences — yes, 
the same old woman, but thinner and wrinldeder, 
and smaller in every way ; aiid the same bed, as 
far as appearance w^ent, though softer and cosier, 
and bigger in all ways. On the other side of the 
bed sat the manly form of Natty Grove. But who 
is that fair girl with the curling golden hair, whose 
face exhibits one continuous blush, and whose entire 
body, soul and spirit is apparently enchained by an 
insignificant piece of needlework? Can that be 
Nellie Grove, whom we last saw with . her eyes 
shut and her mouth open — howling? Yes, it is 
she, and — but let Mrs. Matterhy explain. 
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" Now, Jack," said that lady in a firm tone, " it's 
of uo use your asking question after question of 
every one in this way, and not even waiting for 
answers, and everybody speaking at once " 

" Excuse me, dearest mother, Miss Nellie Grove 
lias not yet spoken at all." 

''Miss Nellie, indeed! Times are changed," 
murmured Natty, with a look of surprise. 

"Her not speaking proves her the wisest of us 
all," resumed the widow, looking at Old Nell, who 
with tremulous head nodded violent approval. 
You. must know, old Nell had become as deaf as a 
post, and, being incapable of understanding any- 
thing, she gratified her natural amiability by 
approving of everything — at least everything that 
was uLtered by speakers with a visible smile. 
When they spoke with gravity, old Nell shook her 
tremulous head, and put on a look of alarmingly 
solemn sympathy. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, the antique old thing seemed to have been 
affected with some absolutely new, and evidently 
quaint, ideas, for she laughed frequently and im- 
moderately, especially when she gazed hard at Jack 
Matterby after having looked long at Nellie Grove ! 

" Now, Jack," resumed the widow for the fiftieth 
time, "you must know that after I lost you, and had 
given you up for dead, I came back here, feeling 
an intense longing to see once more the old home, and 
I began a school. In course of years God sent me 
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prosperity, notwifclistaudiiig tho muriuuriiigs of 
rebellion which rose in my heart when I thouglit 
of you. The school became so big that I had to take 
a new house — that in wliich you now sit — and 
sought about for a teacher to help me. Long before 
that time poor Ned Grove had been drowned at sea. 
Your old friend Natty there had become the first mate 
to a merchantman, and helped to support his grand- 
mother. Nellie, whose education I had begun, as 
you know, when you wore a boy, had grown into a 
remarkably clever and pretty girl, as, no doubt, you 
will admit. She had become a daily governess in 
the family of a gentleman who had come to live in 
the neighbourhood. Thus she was enabled to assist 
her brother in keeping up the old homo, and took 
care of granny/' 

At this point our hero, as he looked at the fair 
face and modest carriage of his old playmate 
heartily admitted (to himself) that she was ranch 
more than "pretty," and felt that he now under- 
stood how a fisherman's daughter had, to his intense 
surprise, grown up with so much of gentle manners, 
and such soft lady-like hands. But he said never a 
word ! 

"Most happily for me/' continued Mrs. Matterby, 
" Nellie lost her situation at the time I speak of, 
owing to the death of her employer. Thus I had 
the chance of securing her at once. And now, here 
we have been together for some years, and I hope we 
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may never part as long as we live. We had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting old Nell \ to quit 
the cottage and come here. Indeed, we should 
never have succeeded, I thinks had it not been for 
Natty " 

"That's true," interrupted Nat, with a laugh. 
" The dear old woman was too deaf to understand, 
and too obstinate to move: so one day I put the 
bed clotlies over her head, gathered her and them up 
in my arms, and brought her up here bodily, very 
much as I carried you ashore, Jack, in the life-buoy, 
without asking leave. And she has been content 
and happy ever since." 

What more of this tale there is to tell shall be 
told, reader, by excerpts from our hero's Christmas 
letter to thin little Mrs. Seaford, as follows :— 

" Pardon my seeming neglect, dear old friend. I 
meant to have run up to town to see you the instant 
1 set foot in England, but you must admit that my 
<iear, long-lost mother had prior claims. Pardon, 
also, my impudence in now asking you to come and 
see me. You mxisi come. I will take no denial, for 
I want you to rejoice at my wedding! Yes, as old 
Nell once said to me, * God sends us a blessing some- 
times when we least expect it* He has not only 
restored to me my mother, but has raised me 
from the lowest rung in the ladder to the very 

highest, and given me the sweetest, and most . 

But enough. Come and see for yourself. Her name 
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is Nellie. But I have more to astonish you with. 
Not only do I take Nellie back with me to uiy 
home in the new world, but I take my molhcr also, 
and Natty Grove, and old Nell herself \ How we 
got her to "understand wliat we want her to do, 
could not be told in loss than four hundred pages of 
small type. Nat did it, by means of signs, symbols, 
and what he styles facial -logarithms. At all events 
she has agreed to go, and we hope to set sail next 
June. Moreover, T expect to get you to join us. 
Don't laugh. 1 mean it. There is good work to be 
done. Canada needs philanthropic Christians as 
well as England. 

"You will scarcely credit me when I say that I 
have become a match-maker — not one of those ^little' 
ones, in whose welfare you are so much interested, 
but a real one. My deep design is upon your 
partner, Natty Grove. Yes, your parlncr — for were 
not you the instrument used in rescuing my soul, 
and he my body ? so that you have been partners in 
this double rescue. Well, it is my intention to in. 
troduce Natty Grove to Nancy Briggs, and abide the 
result ! Once on a time I had meant her for Bob 
Snobbins, but as you have failed to hunt him up, he 
must be left to suffer the consequeuces. D 'you know 
I have quite a pathetic feeling of tenderness for the 
memory of that too sharp little boy. Little does he 
know how gladly I would give him^ the best coat in 
my possession — if I could only find him ! 
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" Now, dearest of old friends, I must stop. Nellie 
is sitting on one side of me, mother on the other, 
and old Nell in front — which will account to you, 
in some degree, for the madness of my condition. 

*' Once more, in the hope of a joyful meeting, I 
wish you *a merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year.'" 


THE END 
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